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RHETORIC AS A LIBERAL ART 
Otis M. WALTER 
I 


HE AIM of a liberal arts education is to secure freedom for 

mankind. But what kind of freedom? Certainly, the liberal 
arts do not secure for us the freedom to do as we please regardless 
of whom we crush. Nor do they even secure our freedom to swing 
our fists just up to, but not including, the point where we touch 
the other man’s nose. The particular freedom the liberal art at- 
tempts to bestow is freedom from those forces that would brutalize 
mankind. The aim of the liberal art is to develop men that are 
divorced from the amoral, blind, and insensitive beast from which 
man arose and to which he might again return. 

However much we may love animals, we must admit that the 
beast is amoral. Late evening discussions about the problems of a 
moral choice are never scheduled by cats or even the wisest of owls. 
Although these animals may be conditioned to behave in ways we 
approve of, they do not seem to build or to choose among ethical 
systems. In the beast, there is likewise a kind of blindness as well 
as amorality. There is no reason to believe that the most intelligent 
horse can examine the purposes for which he might live and build 
his life around one of his own selection. The horse seems unaware 
of the variety of possibilities that are offered a living being. There 
is likewise an insensitiveness in the beast. William James observed 
that no dog, even though surrounded by the art works and sculp- 
tured marble of the Vatican, and although he were an offspring of 
generations of dogs so surrounded, ever comes to have an apprecia- 
tion of art forms or to construct a work of art.1 Animals are bound 
by instinct to patterns of behavior that render them oblivious to 

Mr. Walter (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1948) is Chairman of the Department 
of Speech at the University of Houston. In a slightly different form this paper 
was presented at the convention of the Texas Speech Association, October, 


1954, 
‘William James, Psychology (New York, 1890), I, 403. 
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systematic analysis, insensitive to the possibilities of aesthetics, and 
unaware of choices among codes of ethics. Man is not so bound. 
The Chinese philosopher, Mencius, once said, “Man differs from 
the animal by but little; most of us throw even that little away.” 
Today, however, man has studies of his own creation that can enable 
him to increase that difference. It is to these studies that I give the 
name liberal arts. 

In contrast to the Promethian gift of the liberal arts stands the 
function of specialization. Whereas the liberal art produces an 
Olympian human being, the function of specialization is to allocate 
among the diverse members of a mass society prescribed and limited 
duties for which each is responsible. The liberal art aims at the free 
individual while specialization melts man into an inconspicuous cog 
on a wheel revolving in the mechanism of society. The difficulty 
with the mere specialist is that he may lose sight of the goals for 
which he works. If he is a dedicated specialist, he is apt to mistake 
the techniques with which he works for ends in themselves, or to 
work for inferior ends, and to be unsophisticated in his choice of 
ends. If he is, as are many, possessed of the apathy which routine 
specialized tasks may generate, he is unmoved by the highest ends 
and fails to commit himself to any. These difficulties come about 
because of the specialist’s lack of concern with the whole. In The 
Philosophy of Civilization, Albert Sweitzer says: 

Human labour is organized and co-ordinated so that specialization 

may enable individuals to make the highest and most effective possi- 

ble contribution. The results obtained are amazing, but the spiritual 
significance of the work for the worker suffers. There is no call upon 
the whole man, only upon some of his faculties, and this has a reflex 
effect upon his nature as a whole. The faculties which build up per- 
sonality and are called out by comprehensive and varied tasks are 
ousted by the less comprehensive ones, which from this point of view 
are, in the general sense of the word, less spiritual. . . . Consequently 

his reflectiveness, his imagination, and his skill are no longer called 

out by ever varying difficulties in the work; and his creative and 

artistic powers are atrophied. In place of the normal self-conscious- 
ness which is promoted by work into the doing of which he must 
put his whole power of thought and his whole personality, there 
comes a self-satisfaction which is content with a fragmentary ability 

. and this self-satisfaction is persuaded by its perfection in mas- 
tering details to overlook its imperfection in dealing with the whole.2 

The specialist who is only a specialist is not unlike the indi- 
viduals produced by instinct among the ants and bees where indi- 


*Albert Sweitzer, The Philosophy of Civilization (New York, 1949), p. 13. 
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Rhetoric as a Liberal Art 311 
viduals are irrecoverably cast into the role of food-gatherer, nurse- 
maid, warrior, builder, or egg-layer. If such a man exists in a 
university, he often becomes what Ralph Waldo Emerson in “The 
American Scholar” called the bookworm or the bibliomaniac rather 
than man thinking. 

This does not mean, however, that specialization is without its 
uses and values. If there were no specialization, every man would 
be compelled to have general knowledge of all skills, and would lack 
time to build up speed or proficiency in any one. He would have 
to be part carpenter to build and repair his home, part soldier and 
policeman to defend it, part farmer and herdsman to raise food for 
its occupants, and part doctor to keep them healthy. The result 
would be that we would live in poorer homes, with less food, in 
poorer health, with less security, and with far less time to enjoy it 
all. In The Uses of the Past, Herbert J. Muller, who is certainly 
not unmindful nor unappreciative of the arts, concedes specialization 
its due by saying: 

Even the hardy Thoreau took civilization with him when he turned 

his back on it and went to the woods; he still needed its tools and 

materials, to live and to record his protest against it. Critics of mod- 

ern industrialism make far more liberal use of its products and serv- 

ices, with as little acknowledgment. We cannot in any event do away 

with business, or call a halt to technology. If we hope to humanize 


them, we need to recognize their human value as indispensable means 
to civilized life and as creative activities in their own right. . . .3 


Specialization and mechanization have the power of turning out 
more goods faster, more efficiently and often of higher quality than 
unspecialized and unmechanized production. It is often said in 
academic circles that production is materialistic, and it is true, of 
course. But if we can produce enough homes so that each family 
may have its own hearth, I do not see how this fact will corrupt. 
It should not corrupt the soul to be able to wash the body with hot 
running water. When men do not fear starvation, they are less apt 
to rob and kill for food. But with a good home, a man has a stake in 
and interest in his community and its betterment. Without the prod- 
ucts of specialization and mechanization, one faces the prospect of 
a twelve-hour day climaxed by an evening meal of boiled potatoes. 
Under threat of deprivation, only a saint can remain aloof from 
petty concerns of survival. But under specialization and mechaniza- 


*Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York, 1953), p. 54. 
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tion, opportunity is given to us all to turn our thoughts to higher 
things. Our system of production may have its human values too. 

In summary, then, the purpose of the liberal arts is to develop 
better men and women. But the liberal arts, it is charged, bake no 
bread. The charge is true, understandably. They were never meant 
to. Specialization, on the other hand, produces goods. Neither one 
alone is enough to sustain the human being. We are not arguing 
that one of these is necessary and the other is not. Both specializa- 
tion and the liberal arts are necessary. 


II 


In the light of this analysis, let us now turn to the central ques- 
tion which this paper proposes, and ask, “Is rhetoric a liberal art?” 
My intent is to say that while rhetoric is by nature a kind of spe- 
cialty, unlike other specialties, in order to attain maximum social 
effectiveness it must have the aims and scope of a liberal art — that 
the evils and dangers inherent in rhetoric and rhetorical instruction 
arise principally out of treating it not as a liberal art, but as a 
specialized skill or area of knowledge. 

Following Aristotle, it is commonly agreed that rhetoric is the 
study of the discovery of the available means of persuasion in any 
given case. It is the last phrase, “any given case,” that bothers me. 
When the rhetorician is content to give advice in “any given case” 
to help the persuader achieve whatever ends the persuader seeks, he 
has, indeed, become a technician and a specialist; he has become 
amoral, and, perhaps, he must likewise become insensitive and 
blind. To be sure, he defends himself by saying, in the words of 
Justice Holmes, that what he is doing is making it possible for 
ideas to compete in the market place with one another for accept- 
ance; that the best test of truth is to see which ideas survive in 
free competition. I cannot agree that this concept furnishes a suf- 
ficient reason to justify an amoral approach to rhetoric. The com- 
petition of ideas doctrine assumes that there will be free competition. 
But this free competition of ideas has perhaps never anywhere ex- 
isted, and for two reasons. First, to have free competition of ideas 
it is necessary to see that each idea is presented with equal skill. I 
am reasonably certain that in the course of history, all the multifari- 
ous ideas on any one controversial issue have never been put forth 
with equal skill — whatever, indeed, “equal” can mean in this case. 
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To base one’s ethics on a situation that never has and perhaps never 
will exist is to have a very weak basis for becoming amoral. Second, 
to have free competition of ideas it is necessary that the public have 
equal access to all variations of an idea. It is no news to you that 
some ideas are published more frequently than others, and that this 
situation does not always exist because the more frequently found 
ideas are more correct than others. If rhetoric is to be a liberal art, 
the rhetorican must go beyond Aristotelian rhetoric and Holmsian 
jurisprudence. 

The failure to have an ethic other than the competition of ideas 
is a danger. Let us recall that for the six thousand years of human 
history the affairs of the world have been managed by those 
who communicate. Destroy communication and there could exist no 
world. By far the greatest amount of this communication is by the 
spoken word. At times, this communication has set man needlessly 
against man, and resulted in the cremation and crucifixion of thou- 
sands. It has caused the destruction of cities and nations, and 
stifled those who alone had the power to save the society which 
destroyed them. If we are to believe Arnold Toynbee, twenty civili- 
zations have ground themselves into dust in the past six thousand 
years.t One can imaginatively interpolate the part that speaking 
played in the downfall of these twenty. Imagination and scholar- 
ship paint for us a picture of the Greeks, unable to persuade them- 
selves that they were Greeks —so they fought each other to the 
end. The communicators of Greece led the populace to worship the 
city-state system. Once their aim was achieved, Greece was dead. 
One can see the attempt of the Gracchi to reform the economics of 
the Roman empire failing in part because there was not enough of 
their kind of communication. One can see the communications of 
China and India freezing these once progressive states into a system 
of caste and ancestor worship. If one were to project Toynbee’s 
ideas a step further, these societies died from self-poisoning because 
their communications attempted to persuade people to hold to past 
techniques and methods despite the failure of these techniques and 
methods to meet current problems. 

But one does not have to accept a “Toynbeean” analysis. All 
I ask is that we remember that when civilizations rise, some factor 
in communication assists that rise as a necessary cause. When they 


‘Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, ed. D. C. Sommervell (New York, 
1947), p. 244. 
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die, some factor in communication is present to help push them 
into oblivion. All I ask is that we study these factors with a view 
to drawing from such study a basis for ending the amoral approach 
to rhetoric. We may find not Toynbee, but Bergson,® of greatest 
help in understanding the force persuasion exerts on history. Or 
perhaps it will be Spengler, or Sweitzer, or even Riesmann. We may 
find all of them of help, or none of them. I only ask that we study 
the influence of communication on the growth and death of civil- 
ization to see if such study can provide an ethic for rhetoric. 

My plea is a simple one: that rhetoric, despite its inherent na- 
ture as a specialty, assume the ends of a liberal art — that it turn 
from amorality to achieving that kind of world in which there is 
maximum freedom from the forces that brutalize mankind. When 
we come to ask. What are these forces? and What is brutalization? 
I do not claim to have apodeictic knowledge. I ask only that we 
each, in our own way, by our own choice, investigate the possibilities 
of tying rhetoric to an ethical aim. I don’t care what aim, so long 
as we each choose it for ourselves after careful study. I don’t care, 
so long as no committee is appointed to see if we have one and are 
following it “properly.” I don’t care, so long as we recognize that 
any ethic is based on a faith, and that that faith will remain subtly 
and ultimately undemonstrable by intelligence, logic, and science. 
I don’t care, so long as we take such an ethic into the classroom 
and tell students about it. I don’t care, so long as we make clear 
to them that it is a faith. I don’t care, so long as we don’t force it 
on anyone. 

The principal problem is to find ways to avoid the teaching of 
rhetoric without regard to fundamental human values. To teach 
it as a mere specialty, amoral, blind, and insensitive to the needs 
of man by permitting it to be only the invention of the available 
means of persuasion, is to leave it at its erudite worst. The dif- 
ficulty with teaching rhetoric as a specialty is that we are apt to 
lose sight of human aims and values. We are apt to accept the tech- 
nique as an end in itself. When we can secure the competition of 
ideas, then we can afford to be amoral; but not before. We must 
ask of rhetoric that it lend a hand in freeing us from the forces that 
have brutalized us. Neither the machine nor rhetoric must be 
looked upon as an end in itself —they are both means to ends. 


®See especially Henri Bergson, Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
(New York, 1954). 
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Both can brutalize man when operated for brutal purposes. But 
both can move man toward goals that make him less a slave, less 
a brute, and closer to the educated and free ideal. I suggest that 
in rhetoric we achieve this goal by drawing our ethic from the phi- 
losophy of history. At any rate, our aim should be the fulfillment 
of the prophecy, “Some day men’s minds will catch up with their 
machines, and their wisdom with their knowledge; and then at last, 
we shall behave like human beings.’ 


*Will Durant, “The Lure of Philosophy” (Unpublished lecture delivered in 
Houston, Texas, 1952). 
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LAMAR’S EULOGY ON SUMNER: A LETTER 
OF EXPLANATION 


Datras C. DickKEy 


NYONE FAMILIAR with the life and career of Lucius Q. C. Lamar 

of Mississippi, is aware of what was undoubtedly his greatest 
speech — the eulogy on Charles Sumner. Likewise, any student of 
Lamar becomes impressed with the singularly fine qualities of man- 
hood and statesmanship which he personified. As a lawyer, scholar, 
reflective thinker — even dreamer—and as the man who served 
the Confederacy and then accepted the verdict of its military defeat 
to become the greatest public voice from the South in behalf of rec- 
onciliation and understanding, the eulogy on Sumner is symbolic of 
all that was best in him. 

Why did Lamar, elected to Congress during the dark days of 
Reconstruction, choose to eulogize Sumner, considered by so many 
to be the arch enemy of the South? What did he say in the eulogy? 
What feelings motivated him to say what he did in an effort to 
initiate reconciliation between the sections? What he said can easily 
be read by those who may desire to know the contents of this great 
rhetorical effort,! and there is much truth in the statement of one 
historian, Paul H. Buck, “The eulogy which Lamar delivered had 
all the essentials of a great oration. If words could reconcile, it 
would have made the sections one.’ 

Before giving in Lamar’s own words his motivation for the 
speech, it is important to present in brief fashion the circum- 
stances which led to it. During the gloomy days of Reconstruction 
Lamar had pondered the problem of how reconciliation could be 
effected. Even before taking his seat in Congress in 1873, he wrote, 
“In my opinion the two sections are estranged simply because each 

Mr. Dickey (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1938) is Professor of Speech at the 
University of Florida. He has served as president of the Southern Speech 
Association (1942) and as editor of The Southern Speech Journal (1948-51). 
More recently he was editor of The Speech Teacher, one of the three journals 
sponsored by The Speech Association of America. This article is a by-product 
of his work on L.Q.C. Lamar for the forthcoming volume of studies in the 
history of American public address which is being prepared under the general 
editorship of Marie Hochmuth. 

*For versions of the speech, see Edward Mayes, Lucius Q.C. Lamar: His 
Life, Times, and Speeches (Nashville, 1896), pp. 184-87; Cong. Record, 43rd 
Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3410-11; Edwin A. Alderman, et. al., , Library of Southern 


Literature (Atlanta, 1909), VII, 2968-72. 
*Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion (Boston, 1938), p. 128. 
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is ignorant of the inner mind of the other, and it is the policy of the 
party in power to keep up and exaggerate’ the mutual misunder- 
standing.” To this reflection he added a further one: 
He indeed would be a patriot and benefactor who could awake them 
. and say to them with effectual command: “My countrymen, 


know one another.” For then nature with her mighty voice would 
exclaim: “Zove one another.”3 


Lamar was silent during his first months in Congress. As debate 
proceeded, he seriously considered presenting the Southern point of 
view in opposition to the Civil Rights Bill which Sumner as one 
Northerner had championed. He demurred, however, because such 
a speech would not conciliate but only tend to “inflame passions.” 
A more favorable circumstance soon presented itself for him to 
speak, however, and was occasioned by the death of Sumner, March 
11, 1874. On April 27, the Senate heard one speech after another 
by Northern colleagues in tribute. The following day it was agreed 
in the House that additional tributes be paid to him in that body. 
This was Lamar’s opportunity. 

Lamar faced a difficult task. Sumner had championed the Civil 
Rights Bill. At the same time, he had shown a concern for amnesty 
toward the Southern people. In brief, Lamar faced the task of say- 
ing those precise things about Sumner which the North would en- 
dorse and which the South, likewise, would not disapprove. He 
could not hope to succeed completely, but proceeded to praise the 
high intellectual qualities of the departed leader, dwelt on the 
ideal of freedom which motivated him, recognized elements of grac- 
iousness in Sumner toward the South, and expressed his own regret 
that he had forfeited the opportunity of personal acquaintance and 
friendship until, “Suddenly, and without premonition, a day has 
come at last which, for such a purpose there is no tomorrow.” Also, 
he treated at length the larger problem of North-South misunder- 
standing and moved to a high peroration in which he employed 
many of the same words he had placed in writing nearly two years 
before: 


Would that the spirit of the illustrious dead whom we lament to-day 
could speak from the grave to both parties to this deplorable dis- 
cord in tones which would reach each and every heart throughout 
this broad territory: “My countrymen! know one another, and you 
will Jove one another.” 


‘Lamar to Charles Reemelin, July 15, 1872, quoted in Mayes, p. 182. 
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While favorable reactions outweighed the critical and unfavor- 
able ones, Lamar was pained at the adverse criticisms which the 
speech occasioned in the South. Much insight into his sensitivity as 
well as his motivations for saying what he did in the speech, is to 
be gleaned from a letter which he wrote to one friend and critic, 
the former United States Senator from Alabama, Clement C. Clay, 
Jr. What Clay had first written to Lamar is seemingly not available 
to know, but Lamar’s lengthy response to Clay, preserved in the 
C. C. Clay, Jr. Papers in the Duke University Library, and included 
as a complete document below, tells a great story. Its length, and 
the fact that it was written in longhand by the busy Lamar, make 
it a rare document. Evidently, too, it is a letter never before pub- 
lished or utilized by scholars. But more important, it is an impres- 
sive statement of courageous determination and personal dedication 
to the issue of national unity. Finally, the letter should serve as a 
warning against the making of sweeping assumptions such as the 
one by Hesseltine and Ewbank, that “There was no hint of mellow- 
ness in the words of L. Q. C. Lamar when he took his place on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 1874.”* Indeed, the letter 
speaks for itself. 


L. Q. C. Lamar To C. C. Cray, Jr., OxForp, MississippiI, SEPTEM- 
BER 3, 1874. IN THE C. C. Cray, Jr., PAPERS, DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Lrprary. 


I hasten to answer your most welcome letter of 29th ult., which 
came during nty absence at New Orleans, and other places along 
the line of the Mississippi Cent. Railroad. 

I send you copies of my speeches; the three which I put in 
pamphlet. I note all you say about my Sumner speech. The arrows 
of your wit are keenly pointed and dipped in the most refined irony. 
I acknowledge that they have struck where you aimed. But the 
spirit in which they are sent is one of such a noble devotion to the 
Southern people and such a touching melancholy at the thought of 
their present and future condition that I am disarmed of the IN- 
CLINATION, even if I had the POWER (which I admit I have 
not), to shout back. 

I hope you will believe me when I own that my remarks on the 


‘William B. Hesseltine and Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., “Old Voices in the 
New South,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIX (1953), 455. 
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death of Sumner were elicited by a sentiment of profound sympathy 
with the spirit that breathes in your letter. It was dictated by no 
pseudo “magnanimity,” but by a concern for the Southern people, 
a love of them with their helpless families which is a stronger feel- 
ing in my heart than the indignation I feel for their undeserved 
wrongs. At least I try to rein in the last feeling in order to obey 
the dictates of the former. 

It will take more space and time, than I feel at liberty to occupy 
to explain fully the processes of thought which led to the speech in 
question. I was most anxious to speak to the North on the condi- 
tion and status of the Southern people. When I got to Washington 
and observed the indications of the temper of the Northern Repre- 
sentatives, I saw that what the Southern members said NEVER 
REACHED THE MASSES OF THE NORTH. Indeed they were 
not listened to by the Republican side, unless some one should al- 
low himself to be betrayed into intemperate and imprudent lan- 
guage. This would be caught up and circulated at the North to 
produce new irritation, and inflame old passions. I prepared a 
speech on the civil rights bill. I thought it a good one and it would 
have been very acceptable to my own people. But I very soon saw 
that every speech from our side strengthened the Bill. Our speeches 
were not listened to, and no representation that our men made of 
the conditions of the Southern people, their convictions, their neces- 
sities, their character, received any attention. The splendid effort of 
Mr. Stephens made no impression at all. It was ANSWERED by 
a Negro, and the answer was applauded most vociferously. Had I 
followed the impulses of my nature, I would either have sat silent 
or rose and hurled defiance at our oppressors. But the defiance 
would only have called down a greater wrath upon the defenseless 
head of the South. Silence would have been to acquiesce in the 
falsehood and misrepresentation that I heard every day uttered 
against our people. I mingled freely with the Northern Represent- 
atives and talked with them often to find out, if I could, whether 
there was any point upon which they could be approached success- 
fully from by the South, to ascertain if there was amy ground upon 
which harmony, concord, peace and justice between the sections 
could be established. Bound together by force, the point with me 
was to search and see if there was any way in which they could be 
brought to AGREE; or whether the INSTINCT of aversion of our 
people is based upon a melancholy remediless truth, that between 
them and the North there is no common union, no brotherly feeling, 
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no bond of association. The result of that investigation was by no 
means a certain one. I found among the New Englanders and a few 
North Westerners creatures egotistical, monstrously harsh and 
proud, with souls shut against everything like commiserations, ten- 
derness and charity; cynical, inexorable and contemptuous for the 
suffering people of the South. But such was not the spirit of even 
the Republicans in the North-West, and there were some exceptions 
among the New Englanders. I thought I discerned a strong desire 
among them, and they declared it to be universal among the North- 
ern people, to see the Southern States relieved from misgovernment 
and for the restoration of the whites to the control of their own af- 
fairs. But they were apprehensive and distrustful of reactionary 
measures if we get such control. They distrust the Northern Demo- 
crats. They fear that the negroes will be put into a position of legal 
and civil subordination and an alliance formed with the Northern 
Democrats to reverse the results of the war. They hear and believe 
stories of elections carried by fraud and intimidation. I tried to 
assure them that the results of the war were fixed beyond the power 
of reaction, at least, until the North itself became satisfied with the 
experiment of negro freedom. They said the real Representative 
men of the South had never so declared. I pointed to our support 
of Greely. They said the people of the North believed Greely had 
sold out to us, but that the Greely Campaign had wrought a great 
change in the Northern mind toward the South. Stephens and other 
Southern men had declared the submission of the South to the re- 
sults of the war, but the declaration was made in Arguments upon 
subjects on which the Northern mind was fixed and therefore, the 
declaration was unheeded. What was wanted was an occasion on 
which they would LISTEN, and listen with something of a feeling 
of Sympathy. I thought the death of Sumner was such an occasion. 
He was a man who had perhaps the largest personal following in 
the country. EVERY WORD SAID ABOUT HIM, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF HIS FUNERAL, WOULD BE READ ALL OVER 
THE NORTH, ESPECIALLY AMONG THOSE CLASSES WHO 
HAVE NEVER GIVEN US A HEARING. I know it is difficult, 
knowing Sumner at the time YOU were with him to think of him 
as a subject of eulogy from such a man as I am. But his relation 
to parties and to us had been greatly changed if not entirely re- 
versed. The most advanced and offensive assailant of our insti- 
tutions, when you were his senatorial associate, he had become an 
advocate of amnesty and peace and fraternity with our people. He 
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had been deposed by the Conklins, Chandlers, Mortons, Grants and 
Butlers from the leadership of his party and was very strongly in 
sympathy with our people. His own legislature had censured him. 
His death was a source of great regret to many of the best friends 
of the South. I ought to mention that among the caricatures of 
NAST, in Harper’s pictorial, during the Greely canvass, was Sumner 
strewing flowers over the grave of Preston Brooks. Blaine, the 
Speaker of the House, in a letter jeered him for his association with 
the secessionists of the South and the ruffians who justified Preston 
Brooks in his brutal assault upon you in the Senate Chamber. 
Sumner replied to him thus: “I had not taken account of the South- 
ern secessionists who, as you aver, are now co-operating with me, 
except to REJOICE THAT IF AMONG FORMER ASSOCIATES 
SOME, LIKE YOURSELF, HESITATE, THEIR PLACES ARE 
SUPPLIED FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER. You entire- 
ly misunderstand me when you introduce an incident of the past 
and build on it an argument why I should not support Horace 
Greely. What has Preston Brooks to do with the Presidential elec- 
tion? NEVER WHILE A SUFFERER DID ANY BODY HEAR 
ME SPEAK OF HIM IN UNKINDNESS AND NOW, AFTER 
A LAPSE OF MORE THAN HALF A GENERATION, I WILL 
NOT UNITE WITH YOU IN DRAGGING HIM FROM THE 
GRAVE WHERE HE SLEEPS TO AGGRAVATE THE PAS- 
SIONS OF A POLITICAL CONFLICT AND ARREST THE 
LONGING FOR CONCORD.” 

Seven years have passed since we laid aside our arms, but un- 
happily during all this period there has been a hostile spirit towards 
each other. Seven years mark a natural period in human life. 
Should not the spirit be changed with the body? Can WE NOT 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS COMMENCE A NEW LIFE, ESPE- 
CIALLY WHEN THOSE ONCE OUR FOES REPEAT THE 
SAYING: “THY PEOPLE SHALL BE MY PEOPLE, AND 
THY GOD MY GOD.” 

The whole letter breathes a truly noble spirit. It is true he still 
advocated the Civil Rights Bill which, in MY opinion is a measure 
of wrong and injustice and grievous injury to our people. I do not 
believe, however, that he meant it as a humiliation to us. It was, 
in his eye, a consummation of his lifelong struggle for equal rights. 
Intensety opposed as I am to that measure, I must say that if Mr. 
S. had not supported it, he would not have been in harmony with 
himself. In consenting to participate in the honors done his mem- 
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ory, I thought of the fact that he himself had paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to Garret Davis of Kentucky who never lost an occasion to de- 
nounce S.’s measures and principles and people with sarcasm and 
passion rarely equalled in the Senate. Webster spoke on [the occa- 
sion of the death of] his lifelong opponent [Mr. Calhoun]; Seward 
upon Rusk of Texas; and Wilson upon Judge Evans of South Caro- 
lina. So far then as the question of propriety and good taste was 
concerned I thought I might accept the invitation if by doing so I 
could serve the interests of my people. My success was beyond my 
expectations. The commendations to which you allude were not 
given ME but to the spirit in which I spoke and TO THE PEOPLE 
FOR WHOM I SPOKE. If the Southern people wish them not, 
THEY ARE VALUELESS TO ME. For her wishes are my wishes, 
my honors are her honors, and what SHE refuses to accept, I de- 
cline to wear. I believe I have converted resentments into kind 
feelings and prejudices into sympathies. I thank you for your as- 
surance of confidence in the Intregrity of My Motives. I am deeply 
touched by it. The South has been so often betrayed by men in 
whom she has had confidence, that I should not have been surprised 
had her people looked with suspicion upon such an overture from a 
man of my antecedents. But I felt that the time had come for me to 
stake my political life. I may have been wrong. To have the dis- 
sent or disapprobation of a man like you, a man whose intelligence 
is so moral and whose intellect is so elevated and just, makes me 
feel anything but confident in the wisdom of my own course. But 
my BELIEF is, that in my position YOUR action would have been 
like mine, only far more effective. I say this because I believe 
your LOVE of the South is stronger than any feeling of RESENT- 
MENT; and because you have the largeness of mental vision to 
SEE MORE when an opportunity for extended observation is be- 
fore you, than one can possibly see at home in the South. 
Your unwavering friend, 
[Signed] L. Q. C. Lamar® 

'This extended letter from Lamar to Clay resulted in Mrs. Clay writing 
to Lamar that his explanations for giving the speech were so persuasive that 
she and her husband desired his permission to have the letter published far 
and wide in Southern newspapers. Lamar refused to give his consent, saying: 
“After all my Sumner Speech must be ‘justified by faith’ rather than by any 
reason formally set forth. Those who know me, understand what I intended 
to accomplish. Those who do not know me and believe in me cannot be 
made to approve it. So let it stay with you and Mr. Clay unpublished.” 


Lamar to Mrs. C. C. Clay, Jr., Washington, D. C., December 20, 1874, in 
Clay Papers, Duke University Library. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
IN THE SOUTH FOR THE: YEAR 1954 


Ratpo T. EuBANKs AND V. L. BAKER, Editors 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is presented in recognition of the need for a 
Se index to significant titles in recent speech literature 
of the South which will serve as a guide for researchers and direc- 
tors of research in planning additional studies on a particular topic. 
The editors hope that such a bibliography may also stimulate inter- 
est in Southern speech by suggesting worthwhile lines of research 
and research projects. 

Titles have been partitioned into three broad categories: public 
address, theatre, and language and phonetics. Publications from the 
leading fields of study, including books, monographs, and journal 
articles, are listed if published in the year 1954. Listed also are 
relevant doctoral dissertations submitted in speech and various other 
disciplines during the years 1953 and 1954. If the dissertation is 
abstracted in Dissertation Abstracts, the entry so indicates. 

No date is indicated for books and monographs published in the 
year 1954. In all other entries, including unpublished studies, dates 
are given. 

The list of journal abbreviations includes only “core” journals. 
In general, abbreviations follow the form used in the Haberman 
bibliography of rhetoric and public address which appears annually 
in Speech Monographs. 


INDEX 
PUBLIC ADDRESS THEATRE 

1. History, Culture 1. History and Biography 
2. Practitioners 2. Community and Semi- 
3. Discussion and Debate professional 

3. Experimental 

4. Dramatic Theory and 

Criticism 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AAA Annals of the American AHQ Arkansas Historical Quarterly 
Academy of Political and AL American Literature 
Social Science AIHQ Alabama Historical Quarterly 
AHR American Historical Review AmQ American Quarterly 
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APSR~ The American Political 
Science Review 
AR Alabama Review 


AS American Speech 
CSSJ Central States Speech 
Journal 

CH Current History 
D Dramatics 
DA Dissertation Abstracts 


ETJ Educational Theatre Journal 

FCHQ Filson Club Historical 
Quarterly 

FHQ Florida Historical Quarterly 

GHQ Georgia Historical Quarterly 

JAAC The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism 

JAF _—_ Journal of American Folklore 

JMH Jouinal of Mississippi 


History 
JNH Journal of Negro History 
JP The Journal of Politics 
JSH The Journal of Southern 
History 
LHQ Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
LJ Library Journal 


MHM Maryland Historical Magazine 

MHR_ The Missouri Historical 
Review 

MVHR The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 

NCHR The North Carolina Historical 
Review 

NEQ New England Quarterly 
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NYTB New York Times Book Review 

PM Player’s Magazine 

PSQ Political Science Quarterly 

PMLA Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of 
America 

PQ The Political Quarterly 

QJs The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 

RKHS_ The Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society 

SeR Sewanee Review 

SFQ Southern Folklore Quarterly 

SHQ Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly 
SM Speech Monographs 
so The Southern Observer 
SR Saturday Review 
SSJ The Southern Speech Journal 
ST The Speech Teacher 


SwR Southwest Review 

TA Theatre Arts 

THQ Tennessee Historical Quarterly 

TN Theatre Notebook 

VMHB The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography 

VOR The Virginia Quarterly Review 

WF Western Folklore 

WMQ_ The William and Mary 
Quarterly 

Ws Western Speech 

WVH_ West Virginia History 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
1. History, CULTURE 


Bean, William G. John Letcher and 
the slavery issue in Virginia’s guber- 
natorial contest of 1858-1859. JSH 
20 (February, 1954). 22-49. 


Bear, James A., Jr. Henry A. Wise 
and the campaign of 1873. VMHB 
62 (July, 1954). 320-42. 

A selection of letters from the James 
Lawson Kemper papers which reveal the 
efforts of John Sargeant Wise to gain 
the vote and influence of his father, for- 
mer Governor Henry A. Wise, for Kem- 
per, the conservative candidate for gov- 
ernor of Virginia. 


Brantley, William H., Jr. Alabama 
secedes. AR 7 (July, 1954). 165- 


85. 
An analysis of the proceedings of the 
Alabama Secession Convention. 


Christophersen, Merrill G. The Char- 
leston conversationalists. SSJ 20 


(Winter, 1954). 99-108. 
A by-product of the author’s disserta- 


tion on Hugh Swinton Legare. Char- 
acterizes the social life of two generations 
of Low Country planters, and examines 
the conversational tradition which was 
consciously nurtured by the planters’ so- 
cial clubs. Considers the leading member 
conversationalists, who were finally split 
apart by “the mad-dog fanaticism of nul- 
lification.”” 


Clift, G. Glenn. Kentucky politics, 
1900-1953. SO (March, 1954). 46- 
5a. 

An outline of political developments, 
with particular reference to officials elect- 
ed by state-wide vote. 


David, Paul, Moos, Malcolm, and 
Goldman, Ralph M., eds. Presiden- 
tial nominating politics in 1952. 
Volume 1, the national story; 2, 
the Northeast; 3, the South; 4, the 
Middle West; 5, the West. Balti- 
more. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
pp. Ixvi+1,630. Tables, indexes. 
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Rev. by Edgar Eugene Robinson in 
AHR 60 (January, 1955). 394-5. 
Complete report of the project spon- 
sored by the American Political Science 
Association and the Brookings Institute. 
A study of presidential nominating poli- 
tics in both major political parties in 
1952, 


Doss, Richard B. Democrats in the 
doldrums: Virginia and the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1904. JSH 20 
(November, 1954). 511-29. 

An examination of Virginia’s role in 
the National Democratic Convention of 

1904. 


Doster, James F. Alabama’s political 
revolution of 1904. AR 7 (April, 
1954). 85-98. 


Eaton, Clement. A history of the 
Southern Confederacy. New York. 
Macmillan. pp. xiv+351. Notes 
and index. 

Rev. by Edwin B. Coddington in 
MVHR 41 (September, 1954). 338- 
9; by David Donald in JSH 20 
(1954). 554-7; by Herbert Weaver 
in THQ 13 (1954). 182-3; by E. 
Merton Coulter in AHR 60 (Oc- 
tober, 1954). 131-2; and Francis 
Butler Simkins in PSQ 69 (Sep- 
tember, 1954). 463-4. 
Termed by Simkins “the most well- 
rounded account of the Confederacy in 
print.” 


Goodpasture, B. C. and Moore, W. T., 
eds. Biographies and sermons of 
pioneer preachers. Nashville. B. C. 
Goodpasture. 1954. 

Originally published under the title, 
The Living Pulpit of the Christian 
Church. Includes twenty-nine sermons by 
nineteenth-century preachers, many of 
whom were Southerners and active in the 
South. Each sermon accompanied by de- 
tailed biographical headnote. 


Green, Fletcher M. Listen to the 
eagle scream: one hundred years 
of the Fourth of July in North 
Carolina (1776-1876). NCHR 21 
(July, 1954). 295-320. Concluded 
in 21 (October, 1954). 529-49. 
Discusses the celebration of Indepen- 

dence Day from 1776 to 1876 in North 

Carolina and incidentally in the South. 

References to orations and toasts, with 

listing of period sources for them. 
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Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac. History 
of the South: a retrospect of half 
a century. NCHR 31 (April, 1954). 
173-83. 

Address delivered before the His- 
torical Society of North Carolina, May 2, 
1953, at Durham. Discusses development 
of interest and scholarly activity in 
Southern history during the first fifty 
years of the present century. 


Harkness, David J. Southern biog- 
raphy. SO (May, 1954). 104-5. 
Discussion of recent and significant 

titles, 


Southern history. 
SO (May, 1954). 103-4. 
Brief discussion of recent bibliography 
in Southern history. 


Hillbruner, Anthony. The concept of 
“equality” in the speeches of select- 
ed speakers between the Revolution- 
ary War and the Civil War. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Northwestern Univ. 
Graduate School. 1953. 

Abstracted in DA 14 (February, 
1954). 420. 

Analyses include the following South- 
ern speakers: Madison, Clay, Calhoun, 
Stephens, James H d, and William 
Andrew Smith. 


House, Virgil A., ed. Planter manage- 
ment and capitalism in antebellum 
Georgia: the journal of Hugh 
Fraser Grant, ricegrower. New 
York. Columbia Univ. Press. 1954. 
pp. xviii+329. Illustrations, notes 
on sources, index. 

Rev. by James W. Patton in 
MVHR 41 (June, 1954). 126-7; 
by Bennett H. Ball in AHR 60 
January, 1955). 385-6; by Wey- 
mouth T. Jordan in JSH 20 (Au- 
gust, 1954). 421-2; by Rosser H. 
Taylor in NCHR 31 (July, 1954). 
432-4. 

The journal and account book kept by 
Hugh Fraser Grant at Elizafield Planta- 
tion on the lower Altamaha River, cover- 
ing the period 1834 to 1861. Volume is 
described by Ball as “one of the most 
significant volumes on the history of the 
South to appear in recent years.” 


Hubbell, Jay B. The South in Ameri- 
can literature, 1607-1900. Durham, 
N. C. Duke Univ. Press. pp. 
xix-+987. Bibliography, index. 
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Rev. by Louis B. Wright in 
VMHB 63 (January, 1955). 92-4. 
Integrates Southern writing and writ- 
ing about the South with the intellectual 
life of the whole country. Includes many 
little-known Southern belletrists. Exten- 
sive critical bibliography. 


Lefler, Hugh Talmage, and Newsome, 
Albert Ray. North Carolina: the 
history of a Southern state. Chapel 
Hill. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. pp. xii+676. Appendixes, 
index. 

Rev. by Robert H. Woody in 
MVHR 41 (September, 1954). 333- 
4; by Spotswood Hunnicutt in 
WMO 11 (October, 1954). 651-2; 
by Frontis W. Johnston in JSH 
20 (August, 1954). 434-5. 

A one-volume cultural, economic, and 
political history of North Carolina from 
Raleigh’s first colony to the last guberna- 
torial election. 

Lewis, Eugene J. The Tennessee 
gubernatorial campaign and election 
of 1894. THQ 13 (1954). 99-126. 


Logan, Rayford W. The negro in 
American life and thought: the 
nadir, 1877-1901. New York. Dial 
Press. pp. x+380. Notes and in- 
dex. 

Rev. by George B. Tindall in 
MVHR 41 (September, 1954). 346- 
8; by Ulysses Lee in AHR 60 (Oc- 
tober, 1954). 132-3. 

A survey of the period of reaction in 
race relations which followed the end of 
Reconstruction. Concluding chapters deal 
with Booker T. Washington’s ‘Atlanta 
Compromise” and “The Roots of Recov- 
ery,” an examination of ‘‘Negro progress 
in the period.” 


Lord, Walter, ed. The Freemantle 
diary: being the journal of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James Arthur Lyon 
Freemantle, Coldstream Guards, on 
his three months in the Southern 
states. Boston. Little, Brown. pp. 
xvi+304. Map and notes. 

Rev. by Ross H. McLean in 
MVHR 41 (September, 1954). 339- 
40; by Roman J. Zorn in AHR 60 
(January, 1955). 449, 

A reprint of a now-famous diary first 
published in London in 1863. Called by 
E. Merton Coulter “by far the most in- 
teresting and well-written travel account 
of life in the Confederacy.” Diarist looks 
into almost every corner of life in the 
South during the year 1863, 
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Moffatt, Walter. Cultural and rec- 
reational activities in pioneer Ar- 
kansas. AHQ 13 (Winter, 1954), 
372-85. 

Contains references to early Arkansas 
debating societies and to the popular 

Fourth of July celebrations. 


Morris, Richard B. The measure of 
bondage in the slave states. MVHR 
41 (September, 1954). 219-40. 
Argues that “While, technically, slav- 

ery in this country has been the status 

primarily reserved for persons of one 
race, actually hani f Isi 


of comp 
were in operation in all three labor sys- 
tems that functioned side by side—free 
white labor, slave labor, and bound labor, 
both white and negro.” Makes heavy ref- 
erence to both court records and common 
usage. 


Nichols, Alice. Bleeding Kansas. New 
York. Oxford Univ. Press. pp. 
307. 

Rev. by Owen M. Peterson in QJS 
40 (December, 1954). 453-4; by 
Robert Taft in MVHR 41 (Decem- 
ber, 1954). 517-9, 


O’Connor, Lillian. Pioneer women 
orators; rhetoric in the antebellum 
reform movement. New York. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. pp. xvii+264. 
Bibliography, index. 

Examines rhetorical practices of twen- 
ty-seven women orators who occupied the 
reform platform between 1828 and 1861. 
Chapter 2, Speakers,” includes an 
account of Mrs. Frances D. Gage’s speak- 
ing in New Orleans. “Mrs. Gage was the 
only woman [reformer] who attempted to 
speak in the deep South.” 


Oliphant, Mary C., Simms, Alfred 
Taylor Odell, and Eaves, T. C. 
Duncan, eds. The letters of Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms. Vol. 3, 1850- 
1857. Columbia. Univ. of South 
Carolina Press. pp. xxvi+564. 
Illustrations, appendix. 

Rev. by C. Hugh Holman in JSH 
20 (November, 1954). 546-7; by H. 
G. Kincheloe in NCHR 32 (Jan- 
uary, 1955). 114-7; by J. B. Hub- 
bell in AL 26 (January, 1955). 

599; by Richard Beale Davis in 

VMHB 62 (October, 1954). 505; 

and by Harry H. Clark in the 

United States Quarterly Book Re- 

view 10 (December, 1954). 470. 
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Third volume of Simms’ correspon- 
dence in a projected set of five volumes. 
Reviewer Holman states: “These letters 

. are fulfilling their early promise of 
being the most important primary source 
for Southern literary history between 
1830 and the Civil War.” 


Pressly, Thomas J. Americans inter- 
pret their Civil War. Princeton. 
Princeton Univ. Press. pp. xvi+347. 
Bibliography, appendixes, index. 

Rev. by John W. Caughey in 
MVHR 41 (December, 1954). 525- 
6; by David M, Potter in JSH 20 
(August, 1954). 400-6; by Clem- 
ent Eaton NCHR 31 (July, 1954). 
429-30. 


Reed, Murray O. Arkansas political 
personalities, 1900-1954. SO (Jan- 
uary, 1954). 3-8. 

An outline of political developments, 
with particular reference to officials elect- 
ed by state-wide vote. Includes accounts 
of such Southern speakers as Charles 
Hillman Brough, Joseph T. Robinson, and 
William Fulbright. 


Richardson, Ralph. The rhetorical 
death rattle of the Confederacy. 
SSJ 20 (Winter, 1954). 109-16. 
Deals with abortive rhetorical efforts 

of a number of Southern war speakers to 

bolster the sagging Confederate morale 
some weeks before the collapse of the 

Confederacy. 


Russell, Sir William H. My diary 
North and South. Edited by 
Fletcher Pratt. New York. Harper. 


pp. 268. 
Rev. by Francis Russell in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (July 15). 5; 
by J. D. Marshall in Library Jour- 
nal 79 (June 15, 1954). 1223; by 
T. H. Williams in NYTB (June 
27). 6; by Allan Nevins in SR 
(July 31). 117; by Fletcher M. 
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Green in AHR 60 (January, 1955). 
388-9, 

New abridged edition of a classic trav- 
el account first published in 1863. A re- 
port of events for the period March, 1861 
to April, 1862 by a London Times corre- 
spondent. Writes Francis Russell: “It is 
a fascinatingly vivid account by an im- 
partial, trained observer of what America 
was really like at the time.” 


Sellers, C. G., Jr. Who were the 
Southern Whigs? AHR 59 (Jan- 
uary, 1954). 335-46. 

Develops the thesis that during the 
1830’s and 1840’s the South was po- 
litically divided on the basis of economic 
issues rather than on the question of 
state rights vs. nationalism. 


Stone, Alfred Holt. Fact and tradi- 
tion in Southern history. JMH 17 
(January, 1955). 1-23. 

An address delivered by Stone as re- 
tiring president of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society at a meeting in Jackson on 
January 9, 1914, 

Upton, Anthony F. The road to 
power in Virginia in the early nine- 
teenth century. VMHB 62 (July, 
1954). 259-80. 

A study of early nineteenth-century 
Virginia politics and politicians based 
largely on the family papers of the Clop- 
ton and Campbell families. 

Wooster, Ralph Ancil. The secession 
conventions of the lower South: a 
study of their membership. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Univ. of Texas Grad- 
uate School. 1954. 

Presented in history. 


. The Arkansas 
secession convention. AHQ 13 
(Summer, 1954). 172-95. 

An analytical study of the Arkansas 

Secession Convention of 1861. 


2. PRACTITIONERS 


CLAY. Ejichert, Magdalen. Henry 
Clay’s policy of distribution of the 
proceeds from public land sales. 
RKHS 52 (January, 1954). 

GEORGE, JAMES Z. Ringold, May 
Spencer. Senator James Zachariah 
George of Mississippi: Bourbon or 
Liberal? JMH 16 (July, 1954). 
164-82. 

Examination of the political philosophy 


of George, U. S. Senator from Missis- 
sippi from 1881 to 1897. 


HILLIARD. Golden, James Law- 
rence. The political speaking of 
Henry Washington Hilliard: South- 
ern unionist. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Univ. of Florida Graduate School. 
1953. 


Presented in speech. An_historico- 
rhetorical study of Hilliard. 


HILLIARD. Golden, James Law- 
rence. A Southern Unionist speaks 
in the North on the eve of the 
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Civil War. SSJ 20 (Fall, 1954). 28- 

36. 

An article based on a portion of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation. Considers 
the five speeches which Henry Washing- 
ton Hilliard delivered in the North during 
the 1860 presidential campaign. 


JENKINS. Svanoe, Harold C. The 
preaching and speaking of Burris 
Jenkins. Ph.D. dissertation. North- 
western Univ. Graduate School. 
1953. 

Abstracted in DA 14 

1954). 424 
_A rhetorical criticism of the speaking 

and preaching of Burris Atkins Jenkins 

(1869-1945), a minister and civic leader 

of Kansas City, Missouri. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT WARD. Lewis, 
Elsie M. Robert Ward Johnson: 
militant spokesman of the old 
Southwest. AHQ 13 (Spring, 1954). 
16-30. 

A critical and biographical study of 
Robert Ward Johnson, leading Arkansas 
champion of Southern rights during the 
decade 1850 to 1860, who “ruled the State 
through a well organized machine com- 
posed mostly of his relatives,’’ but who 
“acted in Congress according to what he 
believed to be the best interests of his 
state and section.” 


LEGARE. Christophersen, Merrill G. 
A rhetorical study of Hugh Swin- 
ton Legare: South Carolina Union- 
ist. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Florida Graduate School. 1953. 


MARSHALL. Richards, Gale L. A 
case study in deliberative persua- 
sion: John Marshall’s congressional 
speech on Jonathan Robbins. SM 
21 (November, 1954). 254-66. 
Based upon author’s Ph.D. disserta- 

tion, State University of Iowa, 1950. A 

rhetorical appraisal of Marshall’s speech 

on the Jonathan Robbins case, “‘a bitterly 
disputed Federal case,” debated in the 

U. S. House of Representatives in 1800. 


(February, 


3. Discussion 


Hargis, Donald E. Southerners in 
the California constitutional con- 
vention: 1849. SSJ 19 (March, 
1954). 193-204. 

An assessment of the role played by 
the fifteen Southern delegates. Includes 


Concludes Richards: “There can be little 
doubt that the Jonathan Robbins address 
was one of the most effective of Mar- 
shall’s career as an orator.” 


MURRAY. Ralph, David C. The 
public speaking of William H. “Al- 
falfa Bill” Murray. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Northwestern Univ. Graduate 
School. 1953. 
Abstracted in DA 14 

1954). 424, 

Presented in speech. An _historico- 
rhetorical study of William H. Murray. 
Focus is upon ‘‘Murray’s career as a pub- 
lic speaker in Oklahoma and on the na- 
tional scene.” 


RHETT. Perritt, H. Hardy. Rob- 
ert Barnwell Rhett: South Carolina 
secession spokesman. Ph.D. disser- 
tation. Univ. of Florida Graduate 
School. 1954. 


Presented in speech, 


ROBINSON. Tedford, Thomas L. 
A rhetorical analysis of selected 
speeches by Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson. Ph.D. dissertation. Loui- 
siana State Univ. Graduate School. 
1953. 


Presented in speech. 


WILLEY, WAITMAN THOMAS. 
Ambler, Charles H. Waitman 
Thomas Willey: orator, church- 
man, humanitarian. Huntington, W. 
Va. Standard Printing and Publish- 
ing Co. pp. vi+271. Index. 

Rev. by Elizabeth J. Goodall in 
WVH 16 (October, 1954). 49-50; 
by J. Reuben Sheeler in JNH 39 
(October, 1954). 322-3. 

A biographical study of Willey, West 
Virginia statesman, lawyer, lecturer, tem- 
perance worker and “patriotic citizen,” 
based largely on the Willey Diary, the 
Lincoln Papers, and the letters and papers 
of Willey. Willey was “the orator of sep- 
arate statehood, temperance, internal im- 
provement, and enfranchisement of the 
freedman.” 


(February, 


AND DEBATE 


a consideration of areas of conflict and 
agreement among Southerners on the 
leading issues debated, and a rhetorical 
analysis of the speaking of Dent, Hoppe, 
McCarver, Steuart, Wozencroft, Semple, 
Jones, Gwin, and Botts. 
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THEATRE 
1. History, BioGRAPHY 


Bergman, Herbert. Major Civil War 
plays: 1882-1889. SSJ 19 (March, 
1954). 224-31. 

The dramatic taste and conventions of 
the period as revealed in Dion Bouci- 
cault’s Belle Lamar, David Belasco’s May 
Blossom and the Heart of Maryland, 
Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah, William 
Gillette’s Held by the Enemy and Secret 
Service, Clyde Fitch’s Barbara Frietchie, 
and James Herne’s The Reverend Grif- 
fith Davenport. 


Dallett, Francis James, Jr. John 
Leacock and the Fall of British 
Tyranny. The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography 78 
(October, 1954). 456-75. 

A record of the writing and produc- 
tions of the “first American chronicle 
play,” The Fall of British Tyranny, 
which marked the “introduction in Amer- 
ican drama of the negro as a comic char- 
acter.”” 


Ellingsworth, Huber W. The Civil 
War from the New York stage. 
SSJ 19 (March, 1954). 232-6. 
Describes the war as interpreted by 

the New York theatre. Considers spec- 

tacles, dramatization of events, plays 
based on fictitious incidents, farces and 
burlesque, and tableaux and panorama. 


HEYWARD. Durham, Frank. Du- 
Bose Heyward: the man who wrote 
Porgy. Columbia. Univ. of South 


Carolina Press. 
Rev. by George Freedley in LJ 79 
(July, 1954). 1321; by Frances 
Gaither in NYTB (April 25). 5. 
A critical biographical study of Du- 
Bose Heyward by a fellow South Caro- 
linian, emphasizing the writing of Porgy 
and the collaboration with Gershwin on 
Porgy and Bess. 


2. COMMUNITY AND 


DeMarco, Norman. Educational 


theatre. PM 31 (November, 1954). 
28. 


A review of the premiere production 
of Robert Morris’s Giant From the South 
at the University of Arkansas, 


Durham, Francis Marion. 


DuBois 
Heyward: English-French Hugue- 
not. Transactions of the Huguenot 
Society of South Carolina, No. 58. 


KEMBLE. Gowart, Ellen Rambo. 
Fanny Kemble in Georgia. The 
Georgia Review 8 (Fall, 1954). 324- 
30. 

An account of Fanny Kemble’s two- 
year sojourn on her husband’s plantation 
near Darien, along with her Journal ac- 
counts of Georgia and Georgians. 


Moffatt, Walter. First theatrical ac- 
tivities in Arkansas. AHQ 12 (Win- 
ter, 1953). 327-32. 


An account of theatre in Little Rock 
in the 1830's. 


Roppolo, Joseph P. Uncle Tom in 
New Orleans: three lost plays. 
NEQ 27 (June, 1954). 213-26. 

A description of three Uncle Tom 
plays “written in whole or in part in 
New Orleans” and produced there as an 
answer to Mrs. Stowe. 


Local and topi- 
cal plays in New Orleans, 1806- 
1865. Tulane Studies in English. 
5 (1954). 91-124. 


Rulfs, Donald J. The ante-bellum 
professional theater in Fayetteville 
([N. C.]. NCHR 31 (April, 1954). 
125-33. 

A record of professional theatre in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, from 1795 
to 1841, with mention of other kinds of 
entertainment such as variety shows, con- 
certs, minstrels, and the once popular, but 
now obsolete, moving panorama. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL 


Gassner, John. Outdoor pageant- 
drama: symphony of sight and 
sound. TA 38 (July, 1954). 80-3, 
89. 

A review and evaluation of the chief 
productions of the pageant-drama move- 
ment originated at the University of 
North Carolina, and its spread through 
the South and into other regions of the 
country. 
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Theatre arts in 
a free society. ETJ 6 (October, 


1954). 191-200. 
Reports fervent dedication to freedom 
in southern pageant-dramas visited. 


Hewes, Henry. Drama in the land. 
SR (April 17). 40, 53-4. 
An account of certain functioning 
summer theatres, with mention of several 
historical pageant-dramas of the South. 


Hill, West Thompson, Jr. A study of 
the Macauley’s Theatre in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 1873-1880. Ph.D. 
dissertation. State University of 
Towa. 

Abstracted in DA 14 (July, 1954). 

65- 


1065-6. 
Presented in history. Deals with one 


phase in the development of this theatre: 
the resident stock company phase. The 
stated purpose of the dissertation is “to 
relate the story of a local mid-Western 
resident theatre during a_ significant 
transitional period in American stage his- 
tory.” 


Moehlenbrock, Arthur H. The Ger- 
man drama on the Charleston stage. 
Furman Studies, N. S. 1 (Spring, 
1954). 32-9. 


Schoell, Edwin R. The educational 
theatre in the South: 1953-54, 
SSJ 20 (Winter, 1954). 148-53. 
Classification of plays produced in 

Southern colleges and universities 1953- 

54, with a comparison of the number of 

dramatic productions in the South with 

the rest of the nation. 


3. EXPERIMENTAL 


Hewes, Henry. Phaedra and the lion. 

SR (June 5). 25-6. 

The story of the Arena Stage of 
Washington, D. C., and its world pre- 
miere of Robinson Jeffers’ The Cretan 
Woman. 


Wide awake in 
Waco. SR (February 13). 27-8. 


Review of Paul Baker’s version of 
Othello in which the leading characters 
were interpreted by three actors, each 
playing varying aspects of the character, 
and in which “cubism, constructivism, 
surrealism and symbolism all had their 
day.” 


4. DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


HEYWARD. Durham, Francis Mar- 
ion. DuBose Heyward: the South- 
erner as artist: a critical and bio- 
graphical study. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Columbia Univ. Graduate School. 
1953. 

Abstracted in DA 14 (January, 1954). 
23-4. 

Presented in English. ‘‘This study at- 
tempts the first detailed consideration of 
the writings of DuBose Heyward, 
Charleston poet, novelist, playwright, and 
opera librettist and lyricist.” 


Hewes, Henry. The playwright as be- 
liever. SR (July 10). 24. 
An account of Paul Green’s contribu- 
tion to pageant-drama in the South and 
a review of his book Dramatic Heritage. 


Rosenfield, John. After seven years, 
a tenth season. SwR 40 (Winter, 
1955). viii, x, 80-2. 

A critical review of the first decade 
of Margo Jones’ Dallas theatre produc- 
tions, 


Tynan, Kenneth. American blues: the 
plays of Arthur Miller and Ten- 
nessee Williams. Encounter 2 
(May, 1954). 13-9. 

A critical comparison of two American 
playwrights who are “contemporary, yet 
irreconcilable,” in their points of view. 
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LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Browne, Ray B. Some notes on the 
Southern “holler.” JAF 67 (Janu- 
ary, March, 1954). 73-7. 


An examination of the Southern “hol- 
lering” tradition. Considers “purposes of 
the ‘holler’,” and possible origin of the 
tradition, and offers an analysis of re- 
corded versions of the “nigger holler” 
given by a living Southerner. 


Kenny, Hamill. Baltimore: new light 
on an old name. MHM 49 (June, 
1954). 116-21. 


Re-examines recorded etymological 
data on the American place name, Balti- 
more, and traces the historical and pho- 
netic course of the name in America. 


McAtee, W. L. Ecclesiastical bird 
names in Louisiana-French. Names 
2 (December, 1954). 269-71. 
Offers a sample of the “natural his- 

tory names in Gulf Coast French, which, 

centering in Louisiana, has some influ- 
ence on popular speech east to Mobile, 

Alabama, and west to Galveston, Texas.” 


Pope, Harold Clay. The lighter side 
of Texas place naming. WF 13 
(April, 1954). 125-9. 

One of a series of surveys on place 
names promoted by the Western Place 

Name Committee. 


Read, William A. Some words from 
French Louisiana. Romance Philol- 
ogy 7 (November, 1953-February, 
1954). 180-6. 


Rogers, P. Burwell. Place names on 
the Virginia Peninsula. AS 29 (De- 
cember, 1954). 241-56. 

Author notes “‘continued use of names 
that have lived during the more than 
three hundred years since the first set- 
tlers placed them on the Peninsula,” an 
“almost complete absence of Indian 
names,” and the preservation of a num- 
ber of “fold and obsolete terms and usages, 
many of which are colorful and imagina- 
tive.” 


Skillman, Billy Gerald. Phonological 
and lexical features of the speech 
of the first generation native-born 
inhabitants of Cleburne County, 
Arkansas. Ph.D. dissertation. Den- 
ver Univ. Graduate School. 1953. 


Presented in speech. 


Weslager, C. A. Place names on 
Ocracoke Island. NCHR 31 (Jan- 
uary, 1954). 41-9. 

Study of the place names of “the 
fishing community of 500 to 600 people 
occupying the southwest end of Ocracoke 
Island, a twelve-mile ribbon of sand be- 
tween Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic 
ocean. . . .” Author concludes that the 
“uncomplicated, unromantic place names 
on Ocracoke Island constitute a folk glos- 
sary that is exclusively the product of the 
island population.” 


Wise, C. M., Nobles, W. Scott, and 
Metz, Herbert. The Southern 
American diphthong [at]. SSJ 19 
(May, 1954). 304-12. 

A check on the validity of “the fairly 
common observation that [a] for [aI] oc- 
curs in the South finally and before 
voiced consonants, . . .” 


Woodbridge, Hensley C. Spanish in 
the American South and South- 
west: a bibliographical survey for 

1950-53. Orbis 3 (June, 1954). 236- 

44, 
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SOUTHERN GRADUATE STUDY IN 
SPEECH AND THEATRE: 1952 - 1954 


CHARLES Munro GETCHELL 


NE HUNDRED and ninety-three studies are reported as having 

been accepted during the period 1952 through 1954 by South- 
ern universities and colleges in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for graduate degrees in the fields of speech and theatre.1 Of 
this total, sixty-eight were accepted in 1952; sixty-six, in 1953; 
and fifty-nine, in 1954. It will be noted that the slight decrease 
from year to year mentioned in the last report? continues through- 
out this period. Two institutions listed in earlier surveys — the 
University of Tennessee and Southern Methodist University — 
have made no report for the years here covered. Two other insti- 
tutions, the University of Houston and Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, have for the first time accepted theses for the master’s degree. 
Until the period covered by the present report, only Louisiana State 
University offered the doctorate in speech. During 1953 three other 
institutions accepted dissertations in the field for the first time: the 
University of Florida, Florida State University, and the University 
of Houston. Among them, these four institutions conferred twenty 
doctorates in speech during the period. 


1952 1953 1954 

Public Address 5 0 6 4 7 2 
Radio 2 0 2 1 2 0 
Speech Education 7 0 6 1 2 1 
Speech Science 14 1 14 2 13 2 

Theatre and 

Interpretation 37 2 29 1 30 2 


Mr. Getchell (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1946) is Chairman of the Department of 
Speech at the University of Mississippi. 

*As here used, the term “Southern” refers to the thirteen states affiliated 
with SSA. 

*Charles Munro Getchell, “Southern Graduate Study in Speech and 
Theatre: 1951,” The Southern Speech Journal, XVIII (1952), 125-31. 
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Although there is a decline in the total number of studies re- 
ported in the areas of speech science, theatre, and interpretation, 
these areas continue to be the most popular. Of the ninety-six 
master’s theses presented in the last-named specialties, three deal 
with interpretation in the sense of oral reading, six are studies in 
local theatre history, twenty-three are production theses, and thirty- 
one are original plays. Sixteen are studies made toward the degree, 
Master of Fine Arts. Twelve deal with subjects that are primarily 
Southern in nature or focus. On the other hand, more doctoral dis- 
sertations have been accepted in the areas of public address and 
speech science than in theatre. Public address has made proportion- 
ately greater use of Southern materials. 

An analysis by area and level of degree of all studies accepted 
from 1932 through 1954 is given in the table below. Figures in par- 
entheses refer to those studies accepted between 1952 and 1954, in- 
clusive. The figures given first in each instance are cumulative totals. 


i 
2 
° 
gm 
a 
Public Address 60 ( 18) 13 ( 6) 73 ( 24) 44 (15) 
Radio 24 ( 6) 9 ( 2) 
Speech 
Education 67 ( 14) 5 ( 3) 72 ( 17) 23 ( 5) 
Speech Science 139 ( 39) 13 (5) 152 ( 44) 44 ( 4) 
Theatre and 
Inter- 


pretation 269 (96) 10( 5) 279 (101) 35 (12) 
Totals 559 (173) 42 (20) 601 (193) 155 (38) 
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Pusiic ADDRESS 


Booras, Mary, “A Case Study of the Speeches of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Populist Party Convention, September 15-16, 1892.” 
University of Alabama, 1952. 

Clevenger, Theodore, Jr., “Concepts of Limitations of Freedom of 
Speech in the United States in Times of National Emergency.” 
Baylor University, 1952. 

Gau, Raymond Walter, “A Critical Evaluation of the Speaking of 
Elihu Root in the Controversy Over the Repeal of the Panama 
Canal Tolls Exemptions.” University of Virginia, 1952. 

North, Ross Stafford, “The Evangelism of Walter Scott.” Louisi- 
ana State University, 1952. 

Smith, Wofford, “An Analysis of the Dynamic Factors in Selected 
Speeches of Booker T. Washington to the Students of Tuskegee 
Institute.” University of Alabama, 1952. 

Bolasky, Sylvia, “The 1952 Alabama Discussion Conference: A 
Study in Methodology.” University of Alabama, 1953. 

Carmack, Bill, “An Experiment Comparing Discussion with Debate 
as Methods for Imparting Factual Information to an Audience.” 
Florida State University, 1953. 

Carter, Jack, “A Survey and Analysis of the Methods and Philoso- 
phies of Selected Directors of Intercollegiate Tournament Debat- 
ing.” University of Alabama, 1953. 

Douthit, Richard, “Mary Follett and the Group Principle.” Lou- 
isiana State University, 1953. 

Fernandez, Thomas, “A Case Study of the Campaign Address De- 
livered by Dwight D. Eisenhower in Birmingham, Alabama, Sep- 
tember 3, 1952.” University of Alabama, 1953. 

Frederick, Felix, Jr., “An Investigation of the Southwestern Lou- 
isiana Institute Debate Program.” Louisiana State University, 
1953. 

Gehring, Mary Louise, “A Rhetorical Study of the Lectures and 
Sermons of Russell H. Conwell.” Louisiana State University, 
1953 (Ph.D. Dissertation). 

Golden, James Lawrence, “The Political Speaking of Henry Wash- 
ington Hilliard: Southern Unionist.” University of Florida, 1953 
(Ph.D. Dissertation). 

North, Ira, “Rhetorical Criticism of the Speaking of James Abram 
Garfield 1876-1880.” Louisiana State University, 1953 (Ph.D. 
Dissertation). 

Vanderpool, William S., Jr., “The Rhetorical Principles Enunciated 
in Supreme Court Decisions Affecting Free Speech.” Louisiana 
State University, 1953 (Ph.D. Dissertation). 

Casey, William J., “A Case Study of the Debate Over the Reopen- 
ing of the African Slave Trade; Southern Commercial Conven- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama, 1858.” University of Alabama, 1954. 

Christophersen, Merrill Guerdon, “A Rhetorical Study of Hugh 
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Swinton Legare: South Carolina Unionist.” University of Flor- 
ida, 1954 (Ph.D. Dissertation). 

Coffield, Martha Elizabeth, “The Integration of Discussion and 
Debate in a High School Forensic Program.” Baylor University, 
1954. 

Corley, Karen F., “The National Democratic Convention Keynote 
Speeches (1932, 1936, 1948) of Alben W. Barkley.” University 
of Florida, 1954. 

Cowley, William A., “Public Speaking in Florida: 1900-1904.” Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1954. 

Evans, Lenore Elizabeth, “The Development of the Concept of 
Analysis by Modern Writers on Argumentation.” Louisiana State 
University, 1954. 

Mankin, Jay W., “A Study of the Logical, Ethical, and Emotional 
Proofs in Three Selected Sermons by Henry Drummond.” Florida 
State University, 1954. 

Miles, Jeanne Elise, “Charles Rollin’s Views on Rhetorical Train- 
ing.” University of Florida, 1954. 

Perritt, H. Hardy, “Robert Barnwell Rhett: South Carolina Seces- 
sion Spokesman.” University of Florida, 1954 (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion). 


RapIo 


Lewis, Frank T., Jr., “The Political Use of Radio in the Louisiana 
Gubernatorial Campaign of 1947-1948.” Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1952. 

Sanders, James Wilton, “A Study of the Growth and Development 
of Radio Broadcasting in the United States from 1920 to 1950.” 
University of Florida, 1952. 

Allingham, Robert M., “The Use of Motion Picture Films in Tele- 
vision Broadcasting.” University of Houston, 1953. 

LaFond, Clement E., ‘““An Inquiry Into the Basic Requirements 
for Television Station Planning.” University of Houston, 1953. 
Schwartzwalder, John C., “An Historical Study of the Technical, 
Legal, and Financial Development of Television.” University of 

Houston, 1953 (Ed.D. Dissertation). 

Holmgren, Willy Ann, “A Study of College and University Spon- 
sored Adult Courses Offered Over Radio and Television for the 
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A BASIC COURSE IN COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


JANETTE StouT ROSENBERG 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T IS AN unpleasant fact that a great many college freshmen, and, 

alas, too often college seniors, are deficient in both the receptive 
and expressive language skills. They read and write laboriously, 
speak haltingly and incorrectly, and seem not to listen at all. In 
America today higher education has become mass education, and 
the change from selective to mass education is probably the greatest 
single factor contributing to the decline of college students’ mastery 
of language skills. In any event, throughout the country colleges 
are rousing themselves to meet the challenge, and much experimenta- 
tion is going on in the freshman composition course — the course 
which every student must take. 

Spurred by the obvious need, the writer undertook an experiment 
in teaching communication skills to freshmen at Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama, during the academic year 1950-51. The 
problem was to develop through the medium of group discussion a 
new and integrated course involving reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, to replace the current course in freshman English; and to 
evaluate such an approach to the teaching of communication skills. 
Three regular sections of freshman composition were assigned for 
the study. Two of these were used as experimental groups, and one 
as a control group. The experiment was carried on through three 
quarters of the regular academic year. 

In traditional freshman English offerings, the major emphasis is 
usually placed on developing reading and writing skills, and little 
or no attention is given to developing oral skills. Assuming that the 
average student would benefit from an interplay among the skills, 
and recognizing the increasing importance of oral language in our 
society today, the experimental work at Troy attempted to give as 
much emphasis to developing speaking skills and critical thinking 
as was given to developing reading and writing skills. Oral language 
was used in the study as the basis for teaching language skills be- 


Mrs. Rosenberg (Ed.D., Columbia, 1953) is Associate Professor of English at 
Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, where she teaches courses in 
freshman English and speech. This article is based upon her Teachers College 
thesis, “A Course in Communication Skills.” 
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cause it is the medium most often used by the majority of people. 
Since oral language was chosen as the pivotal point, it followed logi- 
cally that group discussion would be the principal speech form used 
because it creates the optimum situation for student participation 
in the classroom. 


II. Group Discussion 


Group discussion is itself an integration of all the language skills. 
The preparation involves reading and writing; participation involves 
speaking and listening. In the experimental study, group discussion 
proved to be the medium through which students became aware of 
the full extent of their needs in all the language skills, as well as 
their need to develop logical and critical thinking. In preparation 
for a discussion, their reference reading made clear to students the 
need to improve their silent reading rate and comprehension, as well 
as their ability to take notes on reading and to organize and outline 
the material. Consequently, instruction in these skills was introduced 
into the classwork. Through the papers they wrote in preparation 
for group discussions, students learned their errors in spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, and sentence and paragraph structure. When 
recorded discussions were played back to the class, they heard their 
errors in grammar, sentence structure, pronunciation, and enuncia- 
tion. They heard their own vocal inadequacies and their stumbling, 
hesitant delivery. They were able to recognize fallacies in reasoning 
and pointless statements which faded away into nothing. The presen- 
tation of a discussion served to call attention to the need for poise 
and self-confidence. Throughout the year, drill on skills was given 
when the need arose, and a period of drill on areas which were found 
to be weak followed every activity in reading, writing, and speaking. 


III. DEVELOPING CRITICAL THINKING THROUGH GrRouP DiscussION 


Because of the inaccurate information, half-truths, fragmentation 
of ideas, prejudiced and emotional thinking, and general confusion 
found in the students’ writing and speaking, the need to develop 
critical thinking, clear, logical discourse, and sound scholarship was 
evident. A considerable part of the problem was found to result from 
a lack of silent reading ability, as well as a lack of ability to organize 
material, recognize relationships, and think through a problem and 
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draw generalizations. At the beginning of the year, the accepted 
pattern for making an oral report was to copy a few paragraphs from 
a book and read these to the class without explanations, illustra- 
tions, or interpretation. Not only was the source of the information 
not indicated, but students did not even attempt to present the ma- 
terial in their own words. When one student was stopped and asked 
to explain a statement she had read, she said quite frankly, “I 
haven’t the slightest idea what it means.” When questioned further, 
she said she had copied the information out of a book, she wasn’t 
sure which one. She had not bothered to consult the dictionary for 
words that had no meaning for her, and had not thought of trying 
to present the report in her own words. When making written re- 
ports, students repeated this same pattern of copying material. The 
problem, therefore, was twofold: first, developing the students’ own 
powers of expression; and second, impressing upon them the need for 
honest scholarship. 

The problem was approached, first, through the oral and written 
reports which were part of the preparation for discussion, and later 
through discussion itself. An effort was made to show students that 
there are varying opinions on any topic, and that to develop open 
minds and the ability to think critically, they must realize that 
authorities themselves differ. It was emphasized that, if their opin- 
ions were to be based on valid, reliable information rather than on 
ignorance or emotional bias, many sources would have to be con- 
sulted. An attempt was made to show students the necessity of docu- 
menting facts, of giving sources of information, and of questioning 
the validity of sources. The technique of citing sources and inquir- 
ing into their validity was applied to all the common media of com- 
munication — books, press, radio, movies, discussions, and lectures. 
By stopping students when they were reporting orally or engaging 
in discussion, and asking them to explain their statements or demon- 
strate the validity of their information and ideas, and also by re- 
questing that papers be rewritten in the students’ own words, an 
effort was made to develop sound scholarship, critical thinking, and 
effective communication. 
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IV. DEVELoPING Goop UsacE THROUGH GROUP DISCUSSION 


Through interviews which were held during the first few weeks of 
school, a careful survey was made to determine whether the stu- 
dents who made such errors as “I done,” “I seen,” “I taken,” “don’t 
never,” and “I have took,” and who used sub-standard regional pat- 
terns of enunciation and pronunciation, made these errors because 
they did not know the correct forms or because they had never at- 
tempted to correct their errors. With few exceptions, the survey 
revealed that when questioned students could give the correct forms 
for their errors in grammar. When one young man was reminded of 
his habitual use of “I seen,” he said, “I know I’m supposed to say 
‘I saw.’ I had a good English teacher in high school. She learned me 
a lot. Me and her even went into the business of who and whom.” 
Statements of this type were not unusual. The first problem was to 
make students aware of their sub-standard level of usage; the sec- 
ond, to motivate them to use their knowledge of correct grammatical 
forms, Since the majority knew the correct forms of their most 
glaring errors, it may seem contradictory to say that the problem 
was to make them aware of their errors. One would suppose that, if 
a college student knew the correct forms, he would use them. This, 
however, was not the case. Two factors militated against the habit- 
ual use of the correct forms: (1) the students were not accustomed 
to hearing the correct forms at home or in their communities, and 
(2) their language training at school had been formal rather than 
functional. In their high schools, the emphasis had been placed upon 
learning the rules of usage rather than upon practice in using good 
English. Consequently, on a campus where a sub-standard pattern 
of English usage is not uncommon, it was impractical to assume that 
the student was conscious of his errors. 

The survey revealed further that there was no awareness of the 
correct forms of enunciation and pronunciation which would help to 
replace the sub-standard patterns. No speech training had been of- 
fered in their previous school experience. As a result, the funda- 
mentals of speech had to be taught, as well as the techniques for 
achieving a carry-over of learned skills into everyday use. It should 
be emphasized that no effort was made in the course to eradicate 
the Southern accent. On the contrary, emphasis was placed upon 
raising the level of speaking to that of good Southern speech. The 
problem of reconditioning language habits involved changing atti- 
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tudes and sometimes prejudices. The students were highly conser- 
vative; the old ways seemed best. There was a strong feeling on the 
part of many that changing their speech pattern would make them 
different from the group and that, when they returned home, they 
would be unpleasantly conspicuous. Changing the mores of a given 
community or region is always a formidable undertaking, and it was 
necessary to show the students that this change was for the good of 
their region, as well as themselves. 

In order to overcome the students’ reluctance to change their 
speech patterns, an appeal was made to their desire to develop pleas- 
ing personalities, to become socially successful, and to become lead- 
ers in their professions and their communities. Care was taken to 
point out that a standard level of language usage could play an 
important part in attaining social and professional success. The sug- 
gestion that an improved speech pattern could be a contributing fac- 
tor in developing a pleasing personality and in becoming a social 
success impressed the students, but the suggestion that they should 
develop leadership qualities and skills which would aid them in their 
professions apparently made little impression. 

Participation in group discussions and other activities requiring 
some degree of language proficiency was the principal technique 
employed in the effort to improve speech patterns. The major ac- 
tivity of the fall quarter was the preparation and presentation of a 
discussion for broadcast purposes in which each member of the class 
participated. During the preliminary oral reports which were made 
in preparation for the discussion, and also during the rehearsal of 
the discussion itself, errors in grammar, articulation, and enunciation 
were pointed out at the moment they were made, and considerable 
emphasis was placed on the need to use correct forms. The major 
activity of the winter quarter was the integration, through the me- 
dium of group discussion, of the work in communication skills with 
the bio-social core program in which all students were engaged. 
Topics for discussion were chosen from the bio-social syllabus. 
Thereafter the regular procedure for preparing and conducting a 
group discussion was put into practice. The discussions proved to be 
the medium through which students became aware of the full extent 
of their deficiencies in oral skills, as well as their need to develop 
logical and critical thinking. The specific weaknesses in oral lan- 
guage located as a result of discussions formed the basis for drills on 
oral skills. 
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To emphasize further the desirability of correcting their mistakes, 
a list of the errors heard in the classroom was posted on a bulletin 
board. Students were induced to add to this list the errors they 
heard or continued to make themselves, and this list was also used 
as a basis for drills in oral language. Constant vigilance on the part 
of the instructor in correcting errors at the moment they occurred 
helped to achieve a carry-over of learned skills into everyday use. 
Soon the students began to correct one another, and gradually they 
began to hear their own errors and to correct them. In order to 
avoid offending students when their errors were pointed out by the 
instructor or by another student, considerable time was spent in 
building a friendly, objective attitude between the instructor and the 
students, and among the students themselves. 

The necessity of paying close attention to the level of usage, as 
well as to the content of their contributions, proved to be difficult 
for most students. They often reported that they could not afford 
to become conscious of the way they spoke because if they did they 
would forget what they had intended to say. It was suggested that 
the initial step in improving their over-all speech pattern ought 
to be made in situations where they were not under pressure and 
could concentrate on the manner of speaking rather than on the 
content of their remarks. Such situations occurred at table, during 
casual conversations on the campus, or in the dormitory. Subse- 
quently, they were told, the effort to speak distinctly and correctly 
could be extended to classroom situations and to other occasions 
where they were under pressure concerning the content of their 
speech. When the students began to feel some security in their 
ability to speak well, the co-operation of other instructors was solicit- 
ed for help on the problem of securing good usage in their everyday 
speech. Students were urged to form small groups for the purpose 
of study and practice on speech skills, and to use the tape recorder 
to facilitate their practice periods. 

In the final analysis, the problem of motivating a student to im- 
prove his speech pattern becomes one of creating social pressures 
strong enough to bring about the desired change. Creating social 
pressures is a long-range undertaking, but within the two groups 
involved in this experimental study, an effort was made to create 
social pressures in the direction of a higher level of language usage. 
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V. CoNCLUSIONS 


In order to evaluate the outcomes of a course in communication 
skills based on group discussion as the principal medium of com- 
munication, and in order to determine the educational worth of such 
a course, a number of different methods of evaluation were used. 
These included standardized tests in silent reading and in the me- 
chanics of written expression, performance tests in speech for which 
check sheets were used to record voice and speech faults, perform- 
ance tests in writing, interviews with students, student listings of 
their needs in communication skills, student reactions (written and 
oral) to certain phases of the course work and to the course as a 
whole, and teacher analysis of student growth. 

On the basis of the data collected, it is evident that in the area 
of oral skills a high percentage of the students in the experimental 
group showed an appreciable increase in their ability to speak audi- 
bly and intelligibly, and to articulate clearly. Furthermore, in terms 
of grammatical usage, acceptable pronunciation, and fluency in 
speech, the level of language usage was raised. In the area of writ- 
ing skills, the data show that the majority of the students in the 
experimental group made significant improvement in their ability 
to construct meaningful and correct sentences, and to compose 
coherent and unified paragraphs. Improvement was also made in 
the students’ ability to punctuate and spell correctly. At the same 
time, students increased their reading rate and comprehension, and 
expanded their vocabularies. 

On a different level, important gains were made by the experi- 
mental group students in their ability to participate intelligently 
and constructively in group discussion and also in their mastery of 
the techniques of group discussion. They learned to form and ex- 
press opinions which were based on study, research, and sound 
judgment. In addition, there was marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of student thinking; it became increasingly scientific, critical, 
and clear. 

A comparison of gains made by students in the two groups 
shows that in every category tested in the area of oral skills, the 
percentage of gain made by students in the experimental group 
exceeded that made by members of the control group. In the areas 
of grammatical usage, acceptable pronunciation, clear articulation, 
and fluency of speech, the gains made by students in the experi- 
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mental group were far greater than those made by students in the 
control group. On an objective test in the mechanics of written ex- 
pression, the gains made by students in the experimental group 
were slightly greater than those made by students in the control 
group. Improvement in reading rate and comprehension was ap- 
proximately the same. On performance tests in writing, the gains 
made by students in the control group in their ability to construct 
well-developed, accurate sentences and unified paragraphs, and to 
punctuate and spell correctly, were approximately equal to the gains 
made by students in the experimental group. On the other hand, 
the performance tests in writing showed that the students in the 
experimental group made more improvement in vocabulary develop- 
ment and in fluency of expression than did those in the control 
group. Accompanying the improvement made by students in the 
experimental group in their ability to engage successfully in oral dis- 
course was a notable increase in proficiency in critical and scientific 
thinking. (If the students in the control group made comparable 
improvement in critical and scientific thinking, it may have been 
obscured by their lack of proficiency in oral discourse). Whereas 
the students in the control group made gains in acquiring reading 
and writing skills which frequently approximated those made by 
students in the experimental group, the gains made by students in 
the experimental group in oral skills, in proficiency in oral discourse, 
and in developing research techniques were considerably greater 
than those made by students in the control group. It was con- 
cluded, therefore, that an integrated course in communication en- 
ables the learner to acquire proficiency simultaneously in all lan- 
guage skills. 

The experimental course in communication skills here described 
also served to point up the value as well as the feasibility of inte- 
gration as an educative process. The evidence showed that the 
teaching of all language skills could be integrated successfully, and, 
furthermore, that the teaching of language skills could be success- 
fully related to other courses in which the students were engaged. 
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A TOWN MEETING DEBATE TOURNAMENT 


FRANK L. ROBERTS 


I 


HREE SERIOUS CRITICISMS have been leveled against debate 
emerson by speech educators. One is the absence of a real 
audience, without which public speaking is impossible. A second 
criticism, which perhaps grows out of the first, is that debate speak- 
ing becomes so highly specialized that it often makes little sense 
except to other debaters. A third criticism is that students are re- 
stricted to “either-or” arguments in support of positions which they 
may or may not actually believe in. Six years ago in an attempt to 
meet these criticisms a dozen Pacific Northwest colleges co-operated 
in developing a novel intercollegiate debate tournament that would 
permit students to support their own conclusions before real audi- 
ences interested in the merits of the case. This article is an account 
of the results of that co-operation — six annual Northwest Inter- 
collegiate Town Meeting tournaments held in Portland. 

The Town Meeting tournament is probably unique among college 
speech tournaments in four respects. Its debate form, which may be 
called the “Portland style” to distinguish it from such forms as the 
Oxford, Lincoln-Douglas, and Oregon, is a debate among three 
speakers, each of whom supports his own answer to the tournament 
question. It includes constructive speeches, a cross-questioning per- 
iod, a forum period, and final summaries. The second unique fea- 
ture of the tournament is that each event is presented before a dif- 
ferent audience, and the audiences are of various types. The third 
feature, probably unique among tournaments, is that audience mem- 
bers, rather than expert judges, determine the winners. And as a 
final feature, it provides competition for moderators of public dis- 
cussions. 


Mr. Roberts (Ph.D., Stanford, 1955) is Assistant Professor of English and 
Speech and Head of the Department, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon. 
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II 


Portland-style debate requires a question to which a variety of 
tenable answers may be advanced. Some of the questions that have 
been used in Town Meeting tournaments are: “What should be our 
policy in the Orient?” ‘What should be the responsibility of the 
federal government for the welfare of the people?” and “What 
should be the terms of a peace that would end the cold war?” Each 
contestant decides how he thinks the tournament question should 
be answered. A week before the tournament he reports to the tour- 
nament director the “answer” he plans to support so that panels may 
be made up to include speakers with differing points of view. The 
various forms of reporting used have included a statement of the 
speaker’s proposition or thesis, a sentence outline, and the answer- 
ing of a questionnaire. 

Each speaker and moderator participates in five debates during 
the two-day tournament, each time with a completely different panel 
of three speakers and before a different audience. His position in 
the speaking order also varies with each debate. The moderator 
briefly introduces the program and the tournament topic; each 
speaker then presents and supports his answer to the tournament 
question. The length of this talk is varied from event to event, de- 
pending upon the time available with each audience. For fifty-min- 
ute class periods the constructive talks may be eight minutes; for 
a luncheon club program which is to be broadcast the speeches may 
be only four-and-one-half minutes long. After the constructive 
speeches, five minutes are set aside for cross-questioning among the 
speakers. Each speaker is permitted to ask a question of another 
speaker who answers briefly. A forum period of seven to fifteen 
minutes follows, during which the debaters are subjected to ques- 
tioning by members of the audience. Finally, each speaker is per- 
mitted a one-minute summation talk. 


III 


The presence of audiences is undoubtedly the most stimulating 
and constructive element for the students. Because the audiences 
are less aware of the contest than of the ideas being presented, there 
is little room for artificiality in the speaking. The variety of audi- 
ences and settings requires debaters to exercise real skill in extem- 
poraneous address. Each contestant appears before at least one of 
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each of the three types of audiences: high school senior social studies 
classes or assemblies, college social science classes, and adult service 
or social organizations at their luncheons or dinners. 

Scheduling debates for audiences which assemble at various points 
throughout an area with a radius of nearly twenty-five miles raises 
serious difficulties for a tournament director, but a motor pool 
among host students and contestants solves this problem fairly 
well. Each participant’s schedule must be studied to make sure that 
the time allowed for travel, coming and going, will be sufficient. The 
speaking assignment schedule also requires careful adjustment be- 
fore each audience can be provided with a panel of speakers avail- 
able at that particular time, for no two of them may have the same 
point of view, none may have appeared together before or spoken 
for this type of audience more than twice before, nor may any two 
of the speakers represent the same college. Similar restrictions ap- 
ply to the assignment of moderators. Avoiding the advantage con- 
testants from local colleges might have if they were allowed to speak 
before audiences on their own campuses further complicates sched- 
uling. 

Another problem is that of arranging for an equal number of 
audiences of each type. Although an ample number of high school 
and college audiences is available, in the past no more than fifteen 
to twenty good adult audiences could be scheduled; and, as a result, 
the tournament has had to be limited to about sixty-five events. 
With three speakers to an event, the maximum number of speakers 
the tournament has been able to handle is, therefore, about forty. 
Participation has been limited by permitting each college to enter 
only three speakers. Several smaller colleges are permitted to enter 
fewer than three speakers, so long as the total number of contestants 
in the tournament is divisible by three. 

In the past three tournaments, each participating college has 
been invited to provide one student moderator. Speakers have felt 
that the presence of contestant-moderators has appreciably improved 
the tournament events. Moderators see to the physical arrangements 
for each debate, handle the ballots, introduce the speakers, and 
manage the cross-questioning and forum periods. Their responsi- 
bilities demand skill in meeting people, in presiding over public 
discussions firmly but pleasantly, and in adjusting to new situations. 
Like the speakers, each moderator participates in five events during 
the two-day tournament, each time with a different group of speak- 
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ers and before a different audience. The moderators are evaluated 
by the fifteen speakers with whom they have appeared. A trophy is 
awarded to the moderator with the best average ranking. 


IV 


The method of judging participants tends to emphasize speaking 
effectiveness. Ten ballots are distributed at random among the 
members of each audience, and the cumulative rankings of all of the 
judges during the two days determine the “winners.” The instruc- 
tions printed on the ballots are brief and make a deliberate attempt 
to minimize the effect of preconceived and artificial criteria. The 
ballot asks the judge to answer the question: “Which of the speak- 
ers has affected your thinking most — by shaking, by changing, or 
by strengthening your opinions?” The speakers are to be ranked on 
this basis. The ballot also makes provision for written comments on 
each speaker. All fifty criticisms are placed in the hands of the 
speakers at the end of the tournament. 

Just how valid audience ratings are is, of course, a controversial 
point. They are part of the tournament for two reasons: they pro- 
vide greater motivation for the speakers to adapt to a variety of 
audiences, and they offer refreshing variety in the forensic year. 
Doubts constantly arise in the minds of contestants as to whether 
or not they have a chance of “winning” if they espouse a stand that 
they feel will be unpopular with their audiences. A speaker will 
report back after having talked to a businessmen’s group that he 
certainly had no chance in that round — “They were all Republi- 
cans!” The result is that many speakers deliberately choose a point 
of view they think will be popular, or hedge on the views they hold 
whenever they think it is politic. A friendly critic wrote of the first 
tournament: “Some of the speakers seemed to strive to say as little 
as possible. Others were not for anything, only against something. 
In some instances the viewpoint which they were against wasn’t 
even represented on the immediate occasion. Few, if any, of the 
participants which I heard impressed me as having strong convic- 
tions.” 

Certain devices have been introduced into the tournament proce- 
dure to minimize hedging and the shifting of position. In recent 
tournaments the moderators have been provided with statements of 
each speaker’s position and instructed to read these statements to 
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the audience before the forum period. Participants have asked that 
this practice be continued. The cross-questioning period was intro- 
duced in part to provide an opportunity for bringing out significant 
differences among the speakers. Actually, the problem involves the 
intellectual integrity of the speaker. Its ultimate solution, therefore, 
is in the province of the educator concerned with developing all of 
the attributes of a good speaker. For too many forensic events to 
ignore this facet of the speaker’s essential nature would be unfor- 
tunate. A tournament is open to valid criticism, however, if it places 
a premium on practices that we as educators feel are reprehensible. 

A statistical analysis of five years of Town Meeting tournaments 
provides some evidence which may be more persuasive for students 
than is moral exhortation, for the statistical relationship between 
the “popularity” of the views a speaker expressed and the ranking 
he received has proved to be negligible. Tournament-by-tournament 
evaluations reveal that speakers taking a mid-position between two 
extremes tend to be ranked on the average slightly below the other 
speakers. Although this analysis is subject to several limitations, it 
does suggest that there is little evidence to substantiate a contest- 
ant’s fears that if he hopes to win in a Town Meeting tournament 
he must put aside his own convictions and espouse the cause which 
will be most “popular” with his audiences. 


V 


The administration of a Town Meeting tournament on even the 
modest scale practiced in Portland involves many complications not 
present in more conventional speech tournaments, but the planning 
and hard work involved seem justified in terms of the educational 
value of the program, the enthusiastic response of students and of 
colleagues in the speech profession, and the fine public relations en- 
gendered in the community for the colleges and their speech pro- 
grams. 

Certainly such a tournament has its rewards in fine public rela- 
tions. Both the sponsoring and the participating colleges welcome 
the opportunity of sending some of their best students to speak to 
thousands of citizens of the community under the most favorable 
circumstances. About four thousand persons participate in each 
tournament as audience members. In the 1954 tournament there 
were over six hundred judges. In addition to those present at de- 
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bates, thousands more hear the three or four tournament events 
which are broadcast each year by major radio stations in the Port- 
land area. Generous newspaper coverage and editorials in Portland’s 
daily newspapers have helped to increase the prestige of the annual 
affair. The value to the colleges and their speech departments can- 
not be assessed. 

A young man who participated in three tournaments with out- 
standing competence paid the tournament the highest tribute when 
he wrote: “At last, once a year, we get to talk to people! There is 
no other forensic event during the year that provides the warm and 
refreshing challenge of an audience. And to add to that satisfaction, 
we are actually asked to tell them what we THINK about a given 
topic — that is unique!” 

Each year the tournament question has been significant for the 
contestants and their audiences, and the debates have helped in the 
cultivation of public thought. Perhaps the most salutary function 
of the tournament, however, is to demonstrate to college students, 
high school students, and leaders in business and community affairs 
the philosophy of contemporary speech education. 
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JaMEs GOLDEN 


LancuacE, MEANING, AND Maturity. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954; pp. xii+ 364. $4.00. 


This book is a collection of twenty-six articles selected from the first ten 
volumes (1943-1953) of ETC: A Review of General Semantics, the official 
organ of the International Society for General Semantics, founded in Chicago 
in 1942. The articles included are those which appeared to the editor, S. I. 
Hayakawa, “most likely to be of lasting interest.” 

The purpose of the volume seems to be threefold. First, it provides the 
thoughtful reader who lacks previous acquaintance with semantic literature 
“with much that is immediately understandable and usable.” Second, it en- 
courages additional studies into the role of language in the formation of human 
experience; for “while there are abundant studies of ‘culture and personality’ 
which take into account both psycho-sexual and socio-cultural experience, 
there are not, as yet, enough studies which take into account the linguistic 
aspects of that experience.” Third, the book invites readers to study the prob- 
lems of communication and linguistic behavior against the backdrop of their 
own experience in order to “help correct the errors and repair the omissions 
of general semantics in its present state.” 

The anthology covers a wide range of topics with widely varying degrees 
of readability, showing the applications of the semantic discipline to many 
fields: education, psychology, psychiatry, communications theory, newspaper 
and radio reporting, law, and linguistics. Beginning with an “Introduction” 
and ending with a “Postscript,” the articles are organized under the headings, 
“Problems of Communication,” “Problems of Education,’ “The Semantic 
Environment,” “The Relation of Language and Thought,” and “Insights and 
Explorations.” 

The first two articles, “What Is Semantics?” and “Semantics, General 
Semantics, and Related Disciplines,” by Anatol Rapoport and Hayakawa, re- 
spectively, provide the most lucid and cogent exposition known to this writer 
of the place of general semantics in the scheme of twentieth-century thought. 
With an objectivity lacking in some of the discipline’s early crusaders, Rapoport 
looks upon Korzybski as a man of vision, an apostle, rather than as the em- 
pirical scientist he considered himself to be. Like the work of Freud, Korzy- 
bski’s work provided signposts for the future. He was the “precursor of an 
intellectual revolution which is just now beginning,” and there is evidence 
that his vision of “an empirical science of man formulated in a structural lan- 
guage like that of mathematical physics” is now being realized. Whatever 
technical flaws the general semantics of Korzybski may have had, Hayakawa 
believes it to be the “most influential attempt made in the first half of the 
twentieth century to create a usable synthesis of existing knowledge concern- 
ing language, thought, and behavior.” 

Most of the book consists of highly specific instances of applied general 
semantics, ranging from the mass media to personal interpretations of signs 
and symbols. Much of the material is necessarily exploratory and tentative, 
and subject to correction and revision as time passes. Of particular interest 
to this writer are the articles on “Why Discussions Go Astray,” by Irving J. 
Lee; “You Can’t Write Writing,” by Wendell Johnson; “Metaphor and Social 
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Belief,” by William Embler; and the entire section on “The Relation of Lan- 
guage and Thought.” In keeping with the policy of ETC. to include import- 
ant semantic observations from whatever source, the collection is not limited 
to general semanticists or to those who acknowledge Korzybski’s influence. 

In his Foreword, Hayakawa points out that students of semantics come 
from many widely separated fields of activity. For this reason, ETC, is ad- 
dressed to a mixed audience, and it has been difficult to attain general interest 
without sacrificing intellectual content. This book reflects a similar difficulty. 
The articles range from the very popular to the highly specialized —a mixture 
that may prove somewhat bewildering to the layman. The editor helpfully sug- 
gests that if the reader bogs down, he should skip from place to place, read- 
ing at first only those articles which he finds easiest to enjoy. 

Like most new methodologies, general semantics was introduced amidst at- 
titudes of hostility and defensiveness. The publication of Language, Meaning, 
and Maturity is another of the growing indications that it has “arrived.” We 
have apparently come to realize that the semantic approach is complementary 
and additive, rather than antithetical, to established ways of looking at the 
purposes and functions of speech. You will want to take a look at this 
volume. It is informative. It is provocative. It is designed to open new 
doors rather than provide nicely labeled remedies. You will probably not be 
entirely happy with each article, but certainly you will find something of 
value in this book. We all have much to learn about the nature of language 
and meaning. This volume serves a useful purpose in keeping our attention 
focused on these problems. 

Joseph H. MAHAFFEY 


Air University 


AMERICAN SPEECHES. By Wayland Maxfield Parrish and Marie Hochmuth. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1954; pp. x + 518. $4.75. 


The teacher of public speaking, argumentation, and persuasion, with an 
understandable orientation toward contemporary examples for student study, 
has long had his needs well met by the annual Baird series of Representative 
American Speeches, the semimonthly Vital Speeches, and occasional volumes 
such as Harding’s The Age of Danger: Major Speeches on American Problems. 
But the teacher of the history of American public address, or of advanced 
courses in rhetorical criticism, who wants a collection of historical examples, 
has been neglected. The multi-volume “World’s Best” or “Masterpieces” col- 
lections have, on the whole, been poorly edited, and the best single volumes, 
such as those edited by Brigance, Hicks, and O’Neill, have long been out of 
print. In short, there has been a real need for a fresh collection of American 
speeches, competently edited, in a single volume, and priced for student pur- 
chase. Parrish and Hochmuth have met that need. 

American Speeches begins with an essay by Professor Parrish on “The 
Study of Speeches,” and an analysis by Professor Hochmuth of “Lincoln’s First 
Inaugural.” In addition to the Lincoln inaugural, the volume _ includes 
twenty-eight speeches, representing seventeen speakers, chronologically arranged 
from Jonathan Edwards to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Each speaker is in- 
troduced with a compact biographical note; each speech, except for Webster’s 
“Reply to Hayne,” is presented in full; and in most, but strangely not in all 
cases the sources of the texts are indicated. 

Since American Speeches is an anthology, a reviewer may be expected to 
demonstrate that “one man’s meat is another man’s poison” by telling what 
he would have included, and instead of what. A more illuminating procedure 
for the prospective user is a factual report on the editors’ selections, and then 
let the buyer beware. If, for example, one happens to like the selection of 
twenty-eight speakers represented in the classic A History and Criticism of 
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American Public Address, edited by Brigance, then it is pertinent to note that 
eleven of them appear in American Speeches: Bryan, Edwards, Emerson, 
Grady, Henry, Ingersoll, Lincoln, Phillips, Washington, Webster, and Wilson. 
As a lagniappe Parrish and Hochmuth have also included Channing, Jefferson, 
Schurz, Curtis, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin Roosevelt, who are not rep- 
resented in Volumes I and II of the measuring instrument, although the last 
three will be covered by studies in the forthcoming Volume III. The national 
flavor of the collection may be seen in the four speakers essentially mid- 
Western, five from the South, and eight from New England and New York. 
Those who prefer to think in terms of centuries may observe that 21 pages 
are devoted to speeches of the eighteenth century, 350 to the nineteenth (210 
pre- and 159 post-Civil War), and 52 to the twentieth. “Great man” theorists 
may wish to know that of 445 pages devoted to speeches, 272 are shared by 
Webster (135) and Lincoln (127), leaving 173 pages for fifteen other speakers. 
A “type” analysis shows one courtroom speech, two sermons, three legislative 
speeches, five inaugural addresses, two commemorative addresses, two eulogies, 
one commencement address, two campaign speeches, nine public or society 
lectures, and Lincoln’s “farewell address.” By whatever standard one judges 
the collection, it is important to conclude by reporting that the editors’ criteria 
were “speeches that make some notable contribution to the solution of an 
urgent problem, speeches representative of those men whose influence was 
exerted chiefly through public address, speeches which voice American ideals 
and aspirations, speeches notable for their skillful adaptation to a particular 
situation, and . . . those whose worth seems apparent quite apart from the 
situation which called them forth . . . because of their apt or beautiful ex- 
pression of universal truths or sentiments.” 

In the introductory essay on “The Study of Speeches,” Professor Parrish 
provides a humanistic rationale for rhetorical criticism. The critic’s concern, 
he says, is the determination of whether the speaker has discovered and em- 
ployed in the given case the available means of persuasion: character, content, 
logic, arrangement, motivation, and style. And he would have the critic deal 
primarily with the quality of a speech, rather than with its effect. In practice, 
few contemporary critics do so limit their studies, and the reminder that 
quality can be determined quite apart from effect, that too much concern with 
the latter may enmesh the critic in history, sociology, or biography, at the 
expense of rhetoric, is much needed. 

Professor Hochmuth has, in the most comprehensive study of “Lincoln’s 
First Inaugural” yet published, hewed close to the rhetorical line set by her 
collaborator. She ably demonstrates how historical materials may be mar- 
shalled to provide a background against which the speeches may be viewed, 
and yet how the focus may be kept upon distinctive rhetorical elements. It 
is true that the study reports reactions to the speech, if it does not attempt 
to assay the effect, but even these are so handled as to emphasize their utility 
for the rhetorical critic in making latter-day judgments as to its quality. 


J.Jerrery AUER 
University of Virginia 


AMERICAN DemMacocuEs. By Reinhard H. Luthin. With an Introduction by 
Allan Nevins. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954; pp xv + 368. $5.00. 


Here is a book for our times! Let us hope that it will be widely read and 
by those who should do so. It reads easily and well. The “ten mobmasters” 
treated will prove a review of many aspects of twentieth-century America, 
will reveal biographically the sordid doings of the author’s selected demagogues, 
and will lead the reader to a genuine appreciation of what is encompassed in 
the last chapter, “The Mark of the Demagogue.” 
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If one should attempt to make a list of ten American demagogues, he 
could hardly hope to construct a better one than Luthin here offers; doubt- 
less it would include most or all that he selects: James M. Curley, Theodore 
G. Bilbo, William Hale Thompson, William H. Murray, Frank Hague, Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Ferguson, Eugene Talmadge, Vito Marcantonio, Huey P. 
Long, and Joseph R. McCarthy. Each gets a chapter and is made to look the 
author’s definition of the demagogue: “He is a politician skilled in oratory, flat- 
tery, and invective; evasive in discussing vital issues; promising everything to 
everybody; appealing to the passions rather than the reason of the public; 
and arousing racial, religious, and class prejudices—a man whose lust for 
power without recourse to principle leads him to seek to become a master of 
the masses. He has for centuries practiced his profession of ‘man of the peo- 
ple.’ He is a product of a political tradition nearly as old as western civiliza- 
tion itself.” 

Certain demagogues in America prior to 1900 (or near ones, or men s0- 
called) receive attention in a first chapter as Luthin treats of such topics as 
the Populist movement and the poverty decades of the 1800’s and 1890's, 
Nevertheless, the ones we have had to endure in the twentieth century are suf- 
ficient in number to fill the pages of a substantial volume. The pattern of 
the book is a chapter by chapter story of the origins, machinations, unsavory 
living, crudeness, and “gutter” tactics of each demagogue. The chapters on 
Long, McCarthy, Bilbo, and Talmadge will provide, possibly, the best reading 
for most people because of the national characters they came to be. On Long 
the author can only declare that he “personified the dictator threat in America. 
Louisiana under his whip was a monocracy, a government by unilateral con- 
trol, with no room for legislative or judicial checks.” Because of McCarthy, 
the challenge to America is: “The American people must learn to distinguish 
between acquisition of useful information about Communism and effective 
action against it, on the one hand, and electioneering showmanship on the 
other. If the United States is to meet the challenge of sedition, disloyalty, 
and espionage — reason must replace demagoguery.” Upon completing his 
discussion of Talmadge, Luthin warns: “He wielded vast power in his state. 
A man who fired competent administrators, threw them out with armed mili- 
tiamen, and changed the locks on doors to keep them from fighting ouster, 
was not a man who believed in law and order.” Of Bilbo, the author de- 
clares: “ ‘The Man’ Bilbo will be remembered most clearly as a victim of racial 
bigotry. . . . He was for ‘the people,’ but not for all the people. He suc- 
cumbed to hatred although, like many of the American demagogues, he carried 
a Bible in his hand. This kind of conscious or unconscious hypocrisy that 
used a gospel of love to promote a platform of hatred was characteristic of 
many American demagogues — they used the Bible, the flag, the Constitution 
as empty symbols.” 

Why has the American system produced so many demagogues? Is it be- 
cause it has been “too popular?” This is suggested by Allan Nevins in his In- 
troduction to the book when he says, “It was often said by critics of the 
young American republic that it was a vessel carrying too much sail for its dis- 
placement; that it responded too easily to veering winds and might be over- 
thrown by sudden squalls.” Fortunately, the vessel has never been over- 
turned. Before the lapse of too much time, the vigilant close in on the dema- 
gogue. If, as Luthin suggests, we follow the admonition of Jefferson that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and if by progressive reforms we 
lift the economic and social burdens from the hungry and downtrodden, we 
may be spared the cruel consequences of the demagogue. 


Dattas C. DIcKEY 
University of Florida 
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SPEAKING AND LisTENING. By Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis. Du- 
buque: William C. Brown Company, 1954; pp. xii + 250. $2.75. 


The authors of Speaking and Listening write from the “conviction that 
many, if not most, of the difficulties we encounter in speaking and writing arise 
from inadequate training in reading and listening.” They state that modern 
methods require as much emphasis “upon training of the listener or reader as 
upon the training of the speaker or writer.” The book has been designed spe- 
cifically to implement this “modern approach” to language-arts skills. As the 
title implies, the book is limited to the speaking-listening half of the field of 
communication skills. It has been designed to help teachers employ this modern 
approach, and the authors state that the text “should be chiefly useful in com- 
munication courses, composition courses taught under new methods, and speech 
classes where practical performance is given a good deal of emphasis.” 

The book is a combination textbook and manual for students of speaking 
and listening. About two-thirds of it is devoted to a Foreword and twelve 
chapters on the theory of listening and speaking; the other third (the Appendix) 
to exercises in speaking and their companion assignments in listening. The 
combination text and manual is paper bound, and printed in ten-point type in 
double columns. Several specimen outlines are included, although there are no 
pictures or illustrations. The text cites various experimental studies and sug- 
gests additional readings at the end of each chapter. The double columns, the 
citing of experimental studies, and the absence of pictures and drawings would 
seem to make the book unattractive to college students. 

There are twenty basic speech assignments in the Appendix and twenty 
corollary listening assignments. The speaking assignments are presented under 
three headings: purpose of the assignment, procedure, and suggestions. The 
listening assignments follow no set pattern. They have been designed to help 
the student to practice and test his listening skills. 

The Foreword and the first six chapters present the theory for listening train- 
ing; the last six chapters, the theory of speech making. The first half of the 
book provides the most complete statement of the theory of listening, in my 
opinion, available to the student and teacher in textbook form. Included in 
these chapters is an attempt to justify the “communication approach” to the 
teaching of speech and English. Since the “communication approach” vs. the 
“traditional approach” to language arts is a well-known controversy, pages 
could be written challenging the assumptions underlying this book and more 
pages in defense of traditional courses in speech and English. It is not the pur- 
pose of this reviewer to argue the pros and cons of this controversial issue with 
the authors; nevertheless, beginning teachers and students in speech should be 
cautioned to investigate both sides of the controversy before adopting the thesis 
underlying this book. The case for change from “speech and English” to “com- 
munication skills” is not so clearly a substitute of the “modern” for the “out- 
moded” as the theme of this book implies. Moreover, it is questionable 
whether arguments concerning methods of teaching should be included in a 
textbook. The Foreword and Chapter I would, perhaps, be more appropriate 
as articles in a professional journal than as initial material in a textbook. 

Although the authors of Listening and Speaking propose what they term 
“the modern approach” to the teaching of English and speech, and criticize 
traditional methods, the adoption of this text would not appreciably change 
most courses in speech. The authors suggest that a typical day in a speech 
class would include seven speeches of five minutes; seven student critiques of 
one minute; and instructor criticism and announcements, eight minutes. The 
authors also say that “most of the actual class hour should be devoted to hear- 
ing student speeches and conducting criticism sessions.” This procedure is the 
one most often reported in surveys of speech courses. Since listening is not 
completely neglected in traditionally taught speech classes, the advocated change 
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amounts to little more than a greater emphasis on listening. Such a change 
would be a desirable one. 

Speaking and Listening has several other merits. It reminds the teacher 
that the student can improve his listening if guided to do so, and that improve- 
ment in listening ability can improve speaking ability. The exercises in listen- 
ing and speaking allow the student to attack both problems concurrently. The 
book’s greatest contribution is a complete presentation of the theory of listening, 
with suggestions to the teacher and student for improving this skill. 


SmitH 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


CurrENT TRENDS IN INFORMATION THEORY. By Brockway McMillan, et. al. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1953; pp. xiii + 188. $4.00. 


Seven lectures on cybernetics given under the auspices of the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Pittsburgh comprise the contents of this volume. 
Of only incidental interest to the student of speech are the matters dealt with 
in the first four lectures: information theory in its mathematical aspects, in 
the discrimination of sequences in stimulus events, in response coding on per- 
formance in motor tasks, and in perceptual problems. 

The fifth lecture, “Information in the Head,” by Warren S. McCulloch of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is more germane to the study of 
speech. It deals with the transmission of information via the nervous system, 
giving particular attention to the functioning of the eye and the ear. 

Of greatest interest to speech specialists is the sixth lecture, “Information 
Theory and the Study of Speech,” by George A. Miller, also of M.I.T. After 
discussing the relation of information theory to linguistics in general, he com- 
ments on four specific areas of application: “The Speech Compression Prob- 
lem”; “The Perception of Speech”; “Measurement of Redundancy”; and 
“Measure of Social Distance.” He suggests other areas where applications 
might be made, such as in comparative linguistics and in studies of literary style. 

The final lecture is “Information Theory and Clinical Medicine (Psychia- 
try),” by Henry W. Brosin, chairman of the Department of Psychiatry in the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. ‘The emphasis here is on the 
semantic aspects of communication between the patient and the therapist. 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution of Dr. Brosin in this lecture is the 
280-item bibliography of books and articles on information theory, general 
semantics, psychiatry, and other fields concerned with communication. 

The significance of these lectures was aptly stated by R. A. Patton, chairman 
of the Pittsburgh Department of Psychology, in his introduction: “While they 
will not now provide us with answers to some of the familiar psychological 
problems, there is every reason to hope that they will lead to new and promising 


questions.” 
H. Harpy PEerrittT 
University of Florida 


HANDBOOK FoR Discussion Leavers. Second Edition. By J. Jeffery Auer and 
a Ewbank. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954; pp. ii + 153. 


This is a complete revision of the authors’ book of the same title, published 
in 1947. As a pioneering attempt to reach adult needs, the original edition was 
a distinct contribution. The 1954 edition represents not only a modernization 
of materials but also an enlargement in scope and an improvement in style and 
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organization. Professors Auer and Ewbank have produced a splendid up-to- 
date, eminently practical what-to-do and how-to-do-it manual for the di 
sion leader. 

What is the nature of the book and how does it differ from the original 
edition? The new handbook, thirty-five pages longer, contains new material, 
such as a chapter on the nature of group behavior and sections on discussion in 
industry, presiding at public hearings, methods of evaluating group behavior and 
individual participation, projects and exercises for discussion leaders, and leader- 
ship in institutes, conventions, work conferences, and workshops. The con- 
tents have been reorganized and expanded from the four chapters of the first 
edition (“What’s It All About?” “How Do You Get Under Way?” “What’s the 
Leader’s Job?” and “What Have You Accomplished?) to six (“Understanding 
the Nature of Discussion,” “Understanding the Nature of Group Behavior,” 
“Planning for Discussion,” “The Leader of Group Discussion,” “The Leader of 
Public Discussion,” and “Evaluating Discussion”). The section on reference 
and resource materials has been modernized and expanded. The extremely use- 
ful index is seven pages long, double the length in the first edition. Although the 
semi-outline method of presentation is maintained, improvements in organiza- 
tion and changes in book design and format make the new edition considerably 
more attractive and usable. In the revision, the written style is more trenchant 
and more lucid, while the approach remains pragmatic, free from “gobblede- 
gook” jargon or abstract theorizing. 

There is little to criticize in this book. Its utility might have been aug- 
mented by a chapter on the role of the participant in contrast to that of the 
leader. Some repetition exists, but it is not disturbing. To a few, the authors’ 
terminology of “group discussion” as differentiated from “public discussion” 
may be objectionable. Since all discussion involves group activity, to label dis- 
cussion without the presence of an audience as “group discussion” may seem 
confusing and arbitrary. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, Handbook for Discussion Leaders offers 
a type of concentrated, concrete, practical guidance not encountered frequently 
enough in speech textbooks. This little book is probably unsurpassed as a brief, 
simple, relatively comprehensive treatment of the essentials of discussion. 


Evucene WHITE 
University of Miami 


Ease In SpeEcH. Third Edition. By Margaret Painter. Boston: D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1954; pp. viii + 456. $3.00. 


First published in 1937 as a “manual for a laboratory course in public 
speaking,” Ease in Speech in its third edition seeks to broaden its usefulness for 
high school students. With revised content, organization, and format, it now 
proposes to serve both as a practical “classroom text” and as a “general source 
book in speech.” 

Although the basic content is essentially the same as in the earlier editions, 
the treatment is extended in scope. “Knowledge plus experience” is still stressed 
as the chief method for effectiveness in speech; “thorough preparation” is still 
emphasized as the key. Consistent with this philosophy is the practice of paying 
prime attention to the presentation of rules for various types of speech construc- 
tion and for special situations —conversation, discussion, debate, and radio 
speaking. A valuable unit on parliamentary procedure is also included. Changes 
in content consist mainly of the amplification and clarification of paragraphs on 
these topics, and of the addition of important sections on listening, oral read- 
ing, and delivery. There is also a more interesting and up-to-date selection of 
exercises, sample speech topics, and student examples. 

Despite some improvement in the arrangement of materials, the book is not 
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yet consistently well organized. The arrangement of chapters seems somewhat 
haphazard, and their titles frequently mask the true content. 

With the exception of the cover, the format of this revision is pleasing to the 
eye. Better italicizing and spacing of section headings make for increased read- 
ability. Illustrations too have been modernized and appear in the form of pur- 
poseful and attractive cartoons by B. Magnuson. 

This book should generally aid teen agers in attaining ease in speech, for it 
offers many beneficial suggestions for preparation for common public speaking 
situations. Moreover, this information is presented by Miss Painter in a manner 
designed to hold attention and build confidence. The book could perhaps be 
of even greater assistance to beginning students if more specific aids for ease 
in speaking were given. For example, methods for controlling rapid breathing 
or nervous trembling would be welcome additions. Delivery too, in spite of its 
amplified treatment, still does not receive sufficient coverage. Furthermore, the 
section on phonetics would be more practical if General American, rather than 
British, pronunciations were used in transcription. 

In short, although the third edition is still weak in some areas, it offers much 
that would be of value to high school students. Because of inconsistent organ- 
ization, however, it would seem to serve more adequately as a source book in 
speech than as an actual textbook. 

JEANNE E. MILes 
Vassar College 


SprecH Proyect AND Dritt Boox. Revised Edition. By Leroy T. Laase. 
Dubuque: William C. Brown Company, 1954; pp. x + 255. $1.75. 


The present edition of Laase’s Speech Project and Drill Book is a revision of 
the manual of that title published in 1950. Those who are acquainted with the 
1950 edition will find several minor changes in the newer manual. The bibliog- 
raphy has been lengthened and brought up to date. Several speech projects 
have been changed in an effort to develop bodily action through self-motivation 
rather than by teaching gestures and movement directly. The author also 
makes a stronger effort to teach the communication of ideas as a natural process. 
The first project, for example, has been changed from a speech to an assign- 
ment in group discussion. With these exceptions, the manual is a duplicate of 
the earlier edition. 

The revised edition of Speech Project and Drill Book, is suitable for a 
year-long class in public speaking. Because of its numerous exercises in voice 
and articulation, it should be especially useful in improving skills in delivery. 
Beginning teachers, in particular, will find much of interest in the volume. 


S. Smita 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Tue UN Topay. Edited by William W. Wade. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, 
No. 4. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1954; pp. 211. $1.75. 


In this age of uncertainty there is a critical need for everyone to understand 
the instrument which is the “last best hope” of peace —the United Nations. 
Mr. Wade has compiled a volume of articles dealing with the UN in all of its 
many and varied facets. There is information on how the various organs of 
the UN operate, and about some of the problems with which it has dealt 
since its birth. He states in the Preface that “This book attempts to bring 
these two types of material together — what UN people call ‘procedural’ and 
‘substantive’. . . . Both kinds of material are included in all sections of the 
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Book Reviews 


book but the last. . . .” The last section is dedicated to the critics of the or- 
ganization, both pro and con. Between the Preface and the concluding chap- 
ter there are sections on “The UN’s Basic Principles,” “Keeping the Peace,” 
“The General Assembly,” “Building for Future Peace,” and “The Specialized 
Agencies.” Each of these sections includes some ten or twelve articles, or parts 
thereof, which help to develop the general headings. Each section is prefaced 
with the usual explanatory essay by the editor. 

Mr. Wade has faithfully reproduced the articles, and where editing was 
necessary, he has done it without injustice to the general intent of the author. 
The articles are well selected and well balanced pro and con. It is clearly an 
informative publication. 

The only real danger of a compendium of this type is that the reader, 
upon completion of the volume, will consider himself an authority. Aware 
of the fact that “he has by no means exhausted the field of arguments for 
and against the UN,” the author has appended a valuable bibliography. There 
is some pertinent material on the current intercollegiate debate topic in The 
UN Today, and it merits scrutiny by both the expert and the ignorant. 


RoBeRT JEFFREY 
University of Virginia 


Tue CeNsorsHiIP OF Booxs. Edited by Walter M. Daniels. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 5. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1954; pp. 
202. $1.75. 


Mr. Daniels has succeeded in editing another worth-while compendium for 
The Reference Shelf Series, this one dealing with the current controversy over 
book censorship. He has been wise in his selection of articles, not the least 
valuable of these being a reprint of parts of Mill’s “Essay on Liberty.” This 
essay serves as an admirable introduction to the whole problem of freedom 
of thought and discussion. 

The compilation is divided into six sections: “The Nature of the Problem,” 
“Moral Censorship,” “Political Censorship,” censorship involving “United 
States Libraries Abroad,” “Textbooks,” and a section on the “Censors of the 
Librarian.” Each section is prefaced with the usual editor’s expository notes, 
and consists of articles expressing views both for and against the type of cen- 
sorship involved. 

After reading the contents of this book one becomes fully aware of the 
observation made by the editor in his Preface, that “Among all the advocates 
of ‘controls’ of one sort or another . . . it is noticeable that none recognizes 
the need for any restriction on his own reading. All present themselves as the 
protectors of more susceptible and less discerning minds.” The reader is fur- 
ther made cognizant of the fact that those who extol censorship do not advo- 
cate abolition of the publications, but merely the labeling of them by one 
means or another. 

For all who are interested in the preservation of the freedom of expression, 
and certainly the teacher of speech is numbered among these, this compendium 
is a valuable source of information, and the appended bibliography is an added 
attraction. 

RoBERT JEFFREY 
University of Virginia 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


THEATRE 
The dramatic reading of God’s Trombones was presented on April 13-15, as a 
major theatre production at Howard College. 


The University of Mississippi’s experimental theatre presented in January ten 
student-written, one-act plays growing out of Joseph Baldwin’s playwriting 
class. The plays were directed by students from Charles Getchell’s direction 
class ‘and acted by students from Robert Marsden’s theatre practices class. 


The College Theatre at Wake Forest presented a student-directed production 
of The Valiant, a one-act play, as a chapel program on February 7. 


Unusual Films of Bob Jones University is producing Wine of Morning as its 
latest full-color film. 


The amusements editor of the Memphis Press Scimitar listed Memphis State 
College’s presentations of Noah and The Crucible as among the theatre high- 
lights of the 1954 season in Memphis. 


The Messick High School Speech Department of Memphis, recently presented 
Seven Sisters, adapted from the Hungarian of Herczeg by Edith Ellis. 


The Opera Workshop at Texas Christian University performed for the Junior 
League The Princess and the Pea. The production was under the direction of 
Barbara James. 


The Harding College drama group has on its schedule three full-length plays, 
The Great Big Doorstep, Our Town, and one other to be chosen. The group 
is also co-operating with the music department in the production of The Bar- 
tered Bride. 


The music and speech departments of Furman University presented the oper- 
etta, The Three Musketeers, on February 25-26. Dorothy Richey of the speech 
department directed and prepared the production, while Du Pre Rhame super- 
vised the music. 


Drama students at Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, presented the 
one-act tragedy, Ile, by Eugene O’Neil, at the state drama festival sponsored 
by the University of Florida, November 18, 1954. A superior rating was given 
to the production. The group also presented this same play on February 15 
at the drama festival of the Jacksonville Woman’s Club. 


On February 23, St. Petersburg Junior College offered a program of play 
readings and on April 23 the verse choir presented a full-length program. 


The Florida Players Children’s Theatre made a 1000-mile tour of central Flor- 
ida between semesters with an original play, The Snow Queen, written and 
directed by Barbara E. Dodson. The play was presented in Sarasota, Clear- 
water, Bartow, Eustis, Sanford, Holly Hill, and Ormond Beach, and a tele- 
vision presentation in Jacksonville completed the tour. A cast of twenty-four 
students and four faculty members made the trip. Many performances were 
sponsored by service clubs in the various communities and proceeds were used 
for charitable purposes. 
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News and Notes 369 


The Grambling College Theatre Guild presented a program of three one-act 
plays in October with all-freshman casts. The plays were Poor Old Jim, 
Bread, and The Well. 


The first season of the Horned Frog Community Summer Theatre was so well 
received by players and patrons alike that a second season has been scheduled 
by the executive committee which consists of Texas Christian University faculty 
members and members of little theatres in Fort Worth. Opening night is sched- 
uled for June 23. 


Tartuffe was the contribution of the Maskrafters of Georgetown College to 
World Theatre Month. Monsieur Jean Strauss, Consul-General of France, was 
an honored guest at this production. 


Play Schedules. University of Mississippi: The Cocktail Party, First Lady, 
The Second Man, Twelfth Night. Directors: Charles M. Getchell, Joseph 
Baldwin, and Elizabeth Hilton. University of Virginia: Stalag 17, The Crucible, 
Twelfth Night. Bob Jones University: Twelfth Night, King Richard III. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College: Arsenic and Old Lace, The Silver Cord, 
R. U. R. Wake Forest: Time Out For Ginger. Howard College: Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, The Imaginary Invalid, Sabrina Fair. Furman University: The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Directors: Dorothy Richey and McDonald Held. 
St. Petersburg Junior College: The Wizard of Oz. Directors: Floyd L. Sandle, 
Eddie R. Williams. Robert E. Lee High School: Arsenic and Old Lace. Direc- 
tor: Eunice Horne. The Horned Frog Community Summer Theatre: Sabrina 
Fair, Night Must Fall, My Three Angels, Picnic, Blithe Spirit. Directors: James 
Costy, William Garber, S. Walker James, Walter R. Volbach. Georgetown Col- 
lege: The Crucible, East Lynn. Director: O. R. Corey. Duke: The Time of 
Your Life, The Playboy of the Western World. Directors: Victor Michalak 
and Kenneth Reardon. 


ForENSICS 

Each year the directors of forensic activities in all colleges and universities 
are invited to submit suggested subjects for the national debate and discussion 
questions. Although each school is represented by one of the members on the 
Speech Association of America’s Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and Dis- 
cussion, it is not always possible to contact every director during the annual 
call for topics in the month of May. If you do not receive a personal request 
for possible subjects early in May, you are encouraged to submit your sugges- 
tions to one of the following committee members before June 1, 1955: 
Robert Gunderson (S. A. A.), 329 Edgemeer Place, Oberlin, Ohio; Austin J. 
Freeley (A. F.A.), 1725 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Illinois; T. Earle Johnson 
(Tau Kappa Alpha), University of Alabama, University, Alabama; Winston 
Brembeck (Delta Signa Rho), University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Glenn L. Jones (Phi Rho Pi), 1171 Garrison, Denver 15, Colorado; Larry 
Norton (Pi Kappa Delta), Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 


Harding College had an active debate program this year. The debaters par- 
gam in tournaments in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
exas. 


Texas Christian University had its largest debate squad of recent years. E. L. 
Pross and Worth Dalton coached the debaters. 


The Howard College debaters engaged in a full season of forensic activities, 
with eleven active debaters. The squad had five major intercollegiate tourna- 
ments and three contract meets. 


During the fall semester the forensic group at Memphis State College partici- 
pated in one discussion tournament and two debate tournaments, compiling a 
record of twenty-two wins and six losses. 
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The Miami Jackson High School debaters, under the guidance of Mrs. Bertha 
S. Hunt, again published their annual school calendar. The proceeds from the 
sale of the calendars were used to pay expenses on three trips. 


Miami Senior High School won first place in the state high school debate tour- 
nament held at the University of Florida, March 4-5, with a perfect record of 
ten victories in ten debates. Miami Beach High School, winner of the tourna- 
ment for four straight years (1951-54), placed second, and Plant High School 
of Tampa was third. 


The National Forensic League of the Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, 
was host for a practice NFL Student Congress on January 6, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Schools participating were Fletcher, duPont, Jackson, Lee, and Fernan- 
dina Beach. Another practice congress was held on January 12, with Jackson, 
Landon, Fletcher, and Lee participating. 


The University of South Carolina won the rotating trophy at the University 
of Miami Debate Tournament in January. South Carolina had the top affirma- 
tive team in the tournament, and the University of Florida had the top nega- 
tive team. 


Howard College debaters participated in the West Georgia College Tourna- 
ment and the Agnes Scott Invitational. The negative team, consisting of Har- 
old Benson and John Hayes, won first-place honors in their division at Agnes 
Scott. 


The Arkansas State High School and College Speech Festival was held on the 
campus of Harding College, March 10-11. 


The Memphis State debate squad participated in the Tennessee Tournament at 
Nashville; the Mid-South Tournament at Conway, Arkansas; the Savage 
Tournament at Durant, Oklahoma; the West Point Elimination at Atlanta; 
the Southern Association Tournament at Memphis; and the National Tau 
Kappa Alpha Tournament at Athens, Ohio. 


The department of speech at the University of Mississippi held its ninth annual 
high school debate workshop on the campus in December. Under the direction 
of Wofford Smith, coach of debate, the high school question was analyzed 
and discussed from the point of view of case building and reference materials. 


Superior ratings were awarded to four of the seniors from Miami Jackson 
High School attending the discussion conference at the University of Florida, 
November 20. 


Dan Duckworth and Berkley Fraser of Robert E. Lee High School, Jackson- 
ville, were rated as two of the best speakers at the National Forensic League 
State Student Congress in Tallahassee, January 14-15. 


The University of North Carolina was host to the Atlantic Coast Conference 
Forensic Tournament on April 28-29. This forensic conference includes the 
schools belonging to the Atlantic Coast Athletic Conference. There were con- 
tests in debate, impromptu speaking, and after-dinner speaking. 


Evelyn Kempe, director of forensics at Memphis State College, is serving the 
Memphis Chapter of the American Institute of Banking as director of its de- 
bating activities. Two years ago her debaters appeared in the finals of the 
AIB national tournament. 


On January 15, the Virginia High School League and the department of speech 
and drama at the University of Virginia conducted a dramatics and forensics 
clinic for high school students. 
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News and Notes 371 


RapIo AND TELEVISION 


Students from Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, participate weekly in 
the American Legion Duval County Council Youth Forum over WJHP-TV, 
Channel 36. Eunice Horne organized the program and serves as moderator. 


The Radio Division of Texas Christian University has developed two new radio 
series which are distributed on tape to independent radio stations throughout 
Texas. “The Living Bible” is a dramatization of Biblical stories aimed at 
youth; “Legends of Texas” is a dramatization of Texas “tall tales.” 


Last winter Wake Forest College presented “The Wake Forest Story” over 
WUNC-TV, the educational television station of the University of North 
Carolina. The hour-long program was the first of a series entitled “Through 
the Portals,” which featured all the colleges and universities of North Caro- 
lina. Franklin R. Shirley was production chairman for the program. 


The Radio-TV Department at the University of Houston operates its own FM 
radio station, KUHF, which programs a schedule of seven to eight hours each 
day five days a week. KUHF is student operated under faculty supervision. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College recently inaugurated a workshop in tele- 
vision production. 


East Carolina College of Greenville, North Carolina, is giving its first tele- 
vision course, “Guiding Young Children,” over WNCT-TV in Greenville. 


The University of Houston is in its fifth semester of television operations over 
its campus station, KUHT, the first educational television station in the 
world. This year KUHT offered nine tele-view courses for college credit. 
The station is entirely student operated under close supervision of faculty, and 
telecasts an average of thirty-five hours of programs each week. KUHT now 
has two complete units for producing sound motion pictures for TV. The sta- 
tion was granted $35,000 by the Ford Fountain with which to purchase new 
kinescope equipment to be used in filming some of the telecourses offered each 
semester. 


SprEcH THERAPHY AND CLINICS 

Carolyn Reed Dame and Lucy Kibler have put a new speech program into 
effect in the city schools of High Point, North Carolina. Instead of starting 
the year by testing the children for speech defects, they begin with a pro- 
gram of speech improvement for the second and third grades. This program 
aims to help the classroom teacher continue speech improvement work through- 
out the year and to strengthen the bonds between the classroom teacher and 
the speech therapist. 


The Greensboro, North Carolina, city schools have begun a speech correction 

program with three speech therapists. Marjorie Macy and Charlotte White 

a 7 the white schools, and Octavia Washington works in the Negro 
ools. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The department of speech and drama at the University of Virginia and the 
Virginia High School League co-sponsored a series of five clinics in dramatics 
and forensics. These clinics, held in different areas of the state, were designed 
to assist high school directors of co-curricular work in dramatics, debating, 
public speaking, and oral reading. 


Plans are progressing toward the eventual construction of a speech-music-arts 
building on the new Howard College campus which is at present under de- 
velopment. 
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Alabama College at Montevallo has revised and enlarged its speech curriculum, 
making it possible for students to receive a B.S. degree in speech correction. 
The correction curriculum meets ASHA standards and has received approval 
for certification by the Alabama State Department of Education. The pro- 
gram for the B.A. degree, with a major in speech, also has increased course 
offerings. The areas now available include rhetoric and public address, inter- 
pretation, theatre, speech education, radio and television, speech correction, 
and the bases of speech. 


For the seventh consecutive year the Student Speakers and Players Bureau 
brochure was sent to hundreds of schools, clubs, and churches in the Fort 
Worth area by the speech department of Texas Christian University. 


Speech 101, a course required of all freshmen at Harding College, has been 
vitalized by the development of a new syllabus. 


A speech and drama calendar has been distributed to all high school principals, 
high school directors of dramatics and forensics, and college departments by 
the University of Virginia Department of Speech and Drama. The calendar 
lists events of interest to both secondary and college teachers and students. 


The speech department of Memphis State College, in co-operation with the 
school of education, is launching a program for evaluating the speech ade- 
quacy of prospective teachers. A study is being made of the speech of 127 
students who are doing practice teaching. From the analysis of the results, a 
program of early training for prospective teachers is to be developed. 


The speech department of Grambling College conducted a speech and drama 
clinic on January 15. 


“Speech for Teachers” is the title of a new course being offered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia this year. Carrying either advanced undergraduate or grad- 
uate credit, the course focuses on the nature and development of speech in 
both its normal and abnormal aspects, with emphasis on classroom methods 
for speech improvement. The course is taught on the campus and in extension 
by James M. Mullendore, director of the Speech and Hearing Center. 


PERSONALS 

Walter R. Volbach, director of theatre at Texas Christian University, was 
invited by the Dallas Council on Foreign Affairs to join a panel to ‘ican 
“Cultural Relations with Germany” on December 10. 


Don Streeter, chairman of the speech department at Memphis State College, 
spoke to county teachers associations at Poplar Bluff, Missouri; Bloonifield, 
Missouri; and Ripley, Tennessee. 


Charles M. Getchell, chairman of the department of speech at the University 
of Missisippi, served as visiting professor of speech and theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Maine last summer. In addition to his teaching duties, Dr. Getchell 
conducted several tours to summer theatres in the New England area. 


Jack Wernette, teacher of dramatics and public speaking at Central High 
School, Charlotte, North Carolina, was a member of The Common Glory 
company last summer at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Lucy Kibler of the High Point city schools attended summer school at North- 
western University last summer. 


Dallas Dickey has been named chairman of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the History and Criticism of American Public Address of the Speech 
Association of America, to produce in the next few years a volume in the field 
of Southern oratory. Other members of the committee are J. Jeffery Auer, 
Waldo Braden, and Lindsey Perkins. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
as of March 1, 1955 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN—Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Lois Anne Brien, Frank B. 
Davis, Donald Harrington, William S. Smith; BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham 
Southern College: M. Fred Evans; Woodlawn High School: Rose B. Johnson; 
FLORENCE—Florence State Teachers College: Edward E. Matis; MAXWELL 
AIR FORCE BASE—Joseph H. Mahaffey; MOBILE—City Schools: May G. 
Carlin; MONTEVALLO—Alabama College: John B. Mader; MONTGOMERY 
—Air Force ROTC: Francis A. Cartier; TROY—Troy State Teachers College: 
Thelma B. Goodwin; TUSCALOOSA—Senior High School: William A. Lewis, 
Jr.; UNIVERSITY—University of Alabama: Ollie L. Backus, Allen Bales, Jane 
E. Beasley, Donald H. Ecroyd, Marian Gallaway, Adrian Sayre Harris, Kenneth 
A. Harwood, T. Earl Johnson, Louise M. Ward, Elizabeth Webster. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA—Henderson State Teachers College: Albert A. Fraser; 
BATESVILLE—Arkansas College: Doris Hammett; CONWAY—Arkansas State 
Teachers College: Mary K. Sands, Leona Scott; FAYETTEVILLE—University 
of Arkansas: Virgil L. Baker, Lester R. Breniman, M. Blair Hart; LITTLE 
ROCK—High School: Marguerite P. Metcalf; State Department of Education: 
Mary Louise McDowell. 


FLORIDA 


DELAND—Stetson University: Charles A. Wrede; GAINESVILLE—Alma 
Sarett; University of Florida: H. P. Constans, Robert L. Crist, Dallas C. 
Dickey, Barbara E. Dodson, William P. Dorné, Delwin B. Dusenbury, Douglas 
W. Ehninger, Lester L. Hale, Margaret C. McClellan, William E. Ogden, H. 
Hardy Perritt, John Van Meter, J. Clark Weaver; JACKSONVILLE—Robert 
E. Lee High School: Eunice Horne; MIAMI—Jackson High School: Bertha 
Hunt; PENSACOLA—Naval Air Station: Gilbert C. Tolhurst; ST. PETERS- 
BURG—St. Petersburg Junior College: Roberta Buchanan; TALLAHASSEE 
—Florida State University: A. E. Bradley, Jr., Clayton C. Campbell, C. W. 
Edney, Thomas R. Lewis, Gregg Phifer; Florida A. & M.: Val Dora Faggett; 
TAMPA—Florida Christian College: Bob F. Owen. 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS—University of Georgia: Leighton M. Ballew, James E. Popovich, 
David B. Strother; ATLANTA—Davison School of Speech Correction: Mrs. 
W. W. Davison, Mrs. B. F. Markert, III; AUGUSTA—Camp Gordon: Burton 
H. Byers; Paine College: Rebecca Sue Craig; DECATUR—Agnes Scott Col- 
lege: Roberta Winter; MACON—Wesleyan Conservatory: Mary Pate; MOUL- 
TRIE—School of Speech Correction: Mary H. Reams; VALDOSTA—Valdosta 
State College: Louise A. Sawyer. 
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ILLINOIS 
URBANA—University of Illinois: Glenn Reddick. 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN—Kansas State College: John L. Robson. 


KENTUCKY 


GEORGETOWN—Georgetown College: Rena Calhoun; LOUISVILLE— 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary: Charles McGlon; MURRAY—Murray 
State College: J. Albert Tracy; RICHMONT—Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege: Pearl Buchanan; WILMORE—Asbury College: Gladys Greathouse. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Istrouma High School: Agnes D. Nelson; Louisiana 
State University: Waldo W. Braden, Clinton W. Bradford, Cordelia Brong, 
Giles W. Gray, Claude L. Shaver, Wesley Wiksell, C. M. Wise; GRAMBLING 
Grambling College: Floyd L. Sandle; LAFAYETTE—Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute: H. Waldo Wasson; NATCHITOCHES—Northwestern State College: 
Irma Stockwell, Edna West; NEW ORLEANS—Tulane University: Jeannette 
Laguaite; PINEVILLE—Louisiana College: Frank D. Bennett, Jack M. Carter; 
RUSTON—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: Paul J. Pennington, Stewart W. 


Millar. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Boston University: Leo Martin. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR—University of Michigan: G. E. Densmore. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BLUE MOUNTAIN—Blue Mountain College: Myrtle Cawood, Mildred B. 
Mullikin; CLINTON—Mississippi College: Mrs. Hollis B. Todd; COLUM- 
BUS—Mississippi State College for Women: Harvey Cromwell; HATTIES- 
BURG—Mississippi Southern College: Loyal Bearss, Paul Brandes, Mary 
Louise Gehring, John B. Mullin, Jr., Frances Rush; Jackson—Belhaven Col- 
lege: Virginia Bell; Central High School: Emmy Lou Patton; STATE COL- 
LEGE—Mississippi State College: Charles E. Lawrence; UNIVERSITY— 
University of Mississippi: Joseph B. Baldwin, Christine Drake, Charles M. 
Getchell, John E. Paul. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL—University of North Carolina: Norman W. Mattis; 
DAVIDSON — Raymond Tyson; DURHAM — Duke University: Joseph C. 
Wetherby; MARS HILL—Mars Hill College: Harley E. Jolley; WAKE FOR- 
EST—Wake Forest College: Franklin R. Shirley. 
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Sustaining Members 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA—University of South Carolina: Merrill G. Christophersen, 
Furman E. McEachman; GREENVILLE—Ellen Anne Enright, Ethyl Leach; 
Hearing Center: J. Albert Faber; Furman University: McDonald Held, Sara 
Lowrey, Dorothy Richey. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—Speech and Hearing Center: J. Dale Welsch; FOUN- 
TAIN CITY—Central High School: Alberta Ahler; JACKSON—West Ten- 
nessee Hearing and Speech Center: Betty Jean Caraway; KNOXVILLE—Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: Paul L. Soper; MEMPHIS—City Schools: Betty May 
Collins; Humes High School: Helen Lochrie; Messick High School: Freda 
Kenner; Memphis State College: Don Streeter; Southside High School: Laura 
Warne; NASHVILLE—Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center: Claire 
Cooper; David Lipscomb College: Batsell B. Baxter, Carroll Ellis; David 
Lipscomb College High School: Edward N. Cullum; Tennessee Hearing and 
Speech Foundation: Phillip M. Hood; Vanderbilt University: Mrs. Helen B. 
Hart; Vanderbilt University Hospital: Freeman E. McConnell. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE—Abilene Christian College: Fred J. Barton, Rex B. Kyker; 
AUSTIN—University High School: Margaret Breedlove; University of Texas: 
Mrs. Eva G. Currie, Bruce Roach, Howard W. Townsend, Jesse J. Villarreal, 
Donald M. Williams; BELTON—Mary-Hardin Baylor College: Norman P. 
Crawford; CANYON—West Texas State College: Crannel Tolliver; DALLAS 
—Southern Methodist University: Peggy Harrison, Edyth Renshaw, Harold 
Weiss; DENTON—Texas State College for Women: Earl C. Bryan; North 
Texas State College: J. Rex Wier, Jr.; FORT WORTH—Frank Magers; 
HOUSTON—University of Houston: Genevieve Arnold, T. C. Battin, Wilton 
W. Cook, Otis M. Walter; LUBBOCK—Texas Technological College: P. Mer- 
ville Larson, Annah Jo Pendleton, Ronald Schulz; NACOGDOCHES—Stephen 
F. Austin State College: Robert B. Capel; SAN ANTONIO—St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity: Aloysius J. Blume; SAN MARCOS—Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: Elton Abernathy; WACO—Baylor University: Glenn R. Capp, George 
Stokes; WICHITA FALLS—Midwestern University: Jennie Louise Hindman. 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—University of Virginia: J. Jeffery Auer. 


ENGLAND 
WARWICKSHIRE—Robert T. Rickert. 


OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 1954-1955 


ALABAMA 
President Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama 
First Vice-President...................... Don Harrington, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Second Vice-President................ William A. Lewis, Tuscaloosa Senior High School 
Third Vice-President.................. Molline LeCroy, 1109 7th Ave. W., Birmingham 
Thelma Goodwin, State Teachers College 
ARKANSAS 
First’ Vice-President Mrs. Tom Headley, Arkadelphia 
Second Vice-President............ .. Evan Ulrey, Searcy 
Third Vice-President Leona Scott, Conway 
Secretary-Treasurer Jane Cole, Malvern 
FLORIDA 
President Gregg Phifer, Florida State University 
Second Vice-President........ Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Miami 
Secretary-Treasurer -McKenzie Buck, University of Florida 
Editor Arno Hill, University of Miami 
GEORGIA 
Leighton M. Ballew, University of Georgia 
Clara W. Dunn, Atlanta 
SECON Hilda Dyches, Avondale Estates 
Secretary-Treasurer.................. Vivian H. Hicks, Senior High School, Thomasville 
KENTUCKY . 
President Mrs. T. W. Beeler, Lafayette High School, Lexington 
First Vice-President................ Thomas H. White, Western Kentucky State College 
Second Vice-President Eunice Bone, Madisonville High School 
Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
Treasurer James Sherrill, Owensboro High School 
LOUISIANA 
President Oran Teague, University High School, Baton Rouge 
Vice-President Paul Pennington, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Secretary Edna West, Northwestern State College 
Waldo Wasson & Bill Ellis, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Membership E. R. Minchew, Castor High School 
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Officers of State Associations 


MISSISSIPPI 
President H. B. Todd, Mississippi College 
Secretary-Treasurer............c..csccssccseeeeees Joseph Baldwin, University of Mississippi 


NORTH CAROLINA 


President Norman Mattis, University of North Carolina 
Vice-President Mrs. Earl Wynn, Stagecoach Road, Chapel Hill 
VE: Meredith Posey, East Carolina College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Vice-President.......... Marguerite McCaskill, Brookland-Cayee High School, Cayee 

Secretary-Treasurel...............ccseceseseees J. Albert Faber, Greenville Hearing Society 
TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Morris P. Landiss, Hillsboro High School, Nashville 

Wike-Presiclentt........0:.sesersssvcercesaes: Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 


ee AR Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
Executive Secretary-Treasurert................ Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 


President.............. Jeanne Lennard, Alamo Heights Jr. High School, San Antonio 
Vice-President.............. Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
Executive Secretary.................. Robert B. Capel, Stephen F. Austin State College 
Mrs. E. B. Morrison, Cuero High School 


VIRGINIA 


President Frances Cox, Newport News Public Schools 
First Vice-President............ Martin Spielberg, Arlington County Public Schools 
Vice-President College Section................ Dowling M. Bolton, Hampton Institute 
Vice-President Secondary Section....Edwin M. Betts, Jr., Petersburg High School 
Vice-President Elementary Section.................... Anne M. Osborn, Virginia Beach 
Secretary................ Mrs. Marion S. Giedemann, Newport News Public Schools 
Treasurer Libby Radus, Warwick 


WEST VIRGINIA 


President. Milton J. Wiksell, Shepard State College 
...Rose G. Smith, Williamson High School 
Secretary-Treasurer. _Marjorie Skelton, Concord State College 
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THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 
InpDEX TO VOLUME XX 


Arms, George L. Formal Education Through Television: A Report From 
KUHT at the University of Houston, 1953-1954. 262. 

Auer, J. Jeffery. Rev.: American Speeches. By Wayland Maxfield Parrish 
and Marie Hochmuth. 360. 


Baird, A. Craig. The College Debater: 1955. 204. 

Baker, V. L. and Eubanks, Ralph T. A Bibliography of Speech and Theatre 
in the South for the Year 1954. 

Baldwin, Joseph. The Workship. A Formula for Dramatic Observation. 272. 

—————. Rev.: An Introduction to the Theatre. By Frank M. Whiting. 
177. 

Ballew, Leighton M. Rev.: Play Direction. By John E. Dietrich. 78. 

Braden, Waldo W. The Beginnings of the Lyceum, 1826-1840. 125. 

Buck, McKenzie. The Effect of Phonetic Environment Upon the Articulation 
of the [r/ Sounds. 249. 


Capp, Glenn R. Rev.: Representative American Speeches: 1952-1953. By 
A. Craig Baird. 77. 

Christophersen, Merrill G. The Charleston Conversationalists. 99. 

—————.  Rev.: Speech: Dynamic Communication. By Milton Dickens. 
177. 

Collison, John C. Rev.: Speech Correction Through Story-Telling Units. 
By Elizabeth Nemoy. 282. 

Constans, H. P. Lew Sarett, 1888-1954. 174. 


Davis, Frank. Rev.: Practical Public Speaking. By Eugene E. White and 
Clair R. Henderlider. 76. 

Davison, Louise D. Convention Preview. 270. 

Dickey, Dallas C. Lamar’s Eulogy on Sumner: A Letter of Explanation. 316. 

—————.. Rev.: American Demagogues. By Reinhard Luthin. 361. 

Dodson, Barbara E. Rev.: Miniature Plays. Volume I. By Madge Miller. 
181. 

-Rev.: Twenty-One Years With Children’s Theatre. By Charlotte 

Chorpenning. 181. 

Dusenbury, Delwin B. Southern Speech Association, Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Convention, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 62. 


Ecroyd, Donald H. Rev.: The Teacher Speaks. By Seth A. Fessenden, Roy 
Ivan Johnson, and P. Merville Larson. 178. 

Edney, Clarence W. Rev.: Speech Fundamentals. By Harry Grinnell Barnes 
and Loretta Wagner Smith. 76. 

Ehninger, Douglas. Rev.: The Ethics of Rhetoric. By Richard M. Weaver. 
279. 

Eisenstadt, Arthur A. Daniel Webster and the Seventh of March. 136. 

Eubanks, Ralph T. and Baker, V. L. A Bibliography of Speech and Theatre 
in the South for the Year 1954, 323. 

————. Rev.: Effective Communication: A Guide to Reading, Writing, 
Speaking, and Listening. By Howard H. Dean. 78. 

————.. Rev.: Rhetoric at Rome: A Historical Survey. By M. L. 
Clarke. 75. 


Fife, Iline. The Confederate Theatre. 224. 
Gehring, Mary Louise. Russell H. Conwell: American Orator. 117. 
Geiger, Don. The Interpreter’s “Artistic” Emphasis: Technique and Meaning 
in Moby Dick. 16. 
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Getchell, Charles Munro. Southern Graduate Study in Speech and Theatre: 
1952-1954. 332. 

Golden, James L. A. Southern Unionist’ Speaks in the North on the Eve of 
the Civil War. 28. 

—————.. Rev.: A History of Speech Education in America. By Karl R. 
Wallace. 276. 

Gray, Giles Wilkerson. Rev.: General Phonetics. By R—M.S. Heffner. 175. 


Harwood, Kenneth. Rev.: Beginning Television Production. By Melvin R. 
White. 80. 

—————.. Rev.: Television and Radio in American Life. By Herbert L. 
Marx, Jr. 81. 

Huber, Paul. Rev.: Representative American Speeches: 1953-1954. By A. 
Craig Baird. 283. 


Jeffrey, Robert. Rev.: The Censorship of Books. By Walter M. Daniels. 367. 
—————. Rev.: The UN Today. By William W. Wade. 366. 


Lewis, Thomas R., White, Eugene E., Minnick, Wayne C., and Van Dusen, 
C. Raymond. Three Interpretations of the First Course in Speech: A 
Symposium. 163. 

Lochrie, Helen, et al. Proceedings Report of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention. 50. 


Mahaffey, Joseph H. Speech Training of Air Force Officers. 154. 

————.. Rev.: Language, Meaning, and Maturity. By S. I. Hayakawa. 
359. 

McGlon, Charles A. Rev.: Oral Communication. By Donald C. Bryant and 
Karl R. Wallace. 284. 

—————. Rev.: Speech for the Teacher. By Fred S. Sorrenson. 179. 

Meaney, John W. The Significance of Television for the Educator. 42. 

Miles, Jeanne E. Rev.: Ease in Speech. By Margaret Painter. 365. 

Minnick, Wayne C. The Workshop. Teaching the Analogy. 46. 

—————. Van Dusen, C. Raymond, Lewis, Thomas R., and White, Eugene 
E. Three Interpretations of the First Course in Speech: A Symposium. 
163. 

Mullendore, James M. Rev.: Speech Correction: Principles and Methods. 
By Charles R. Van Riper. 281. 


Perritt, H. Hardy. Cybernetics and Rhetoric. 7. 

—————.. Rev.: A Treasury of the World’s Great Speeches. By Houston 
Peterson. 280. 

—————. Rev.: Current Trends in Information Theory. By Brockway 
McMillan. 364. 

Peterson, Owen M. The South in the Democratic National Convention of 
1860. 212. 

Phelps, Waldo W. Organization of the High School Speech Program. 241. 


Richardson, Ralph. The Rhetorical Death Rattle of the Confederacy. 109. 

Roberts, Frank L. The Workshop. A Town Meeting Debate Tournament. 
353. 

Rosenberg, Janette Stout. A Basic Course in Communication Skills. 345. 

Russell, David. Rev.: Producing the Play (together with the) New Scence 
Technician’s Handbook. By John Gassner and Philip Barber. 79. 

Schoell, Edwin R. The Educational Theatre in the South: 1953-1954. 148. 

Shea, William L. Rev.: Aphasia Therapeutics. By Mary Coates Longerich 
and Jean Bordeaux. 180. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Smith, William S. The Workshop. A Controversial Issue Speech. 171. 

—————.. Rev.: New Challenges to Our Schools. By Cary F. Sturges. 82. 

—————.. Rev.: Speaking and Listening. By Ralph G. Nichols and Thom- 
as R. Lewis. 363. 

—————. Rev.: Speech Project and Drill Book. By Leroy T. Laase. 366. 

Starcher, Thomas E. Rev.: Freedom and Loyalty in Our Colleges. By Robert 
E. Summers, Jr. 182. 

Stokes, George. Rev.: Broadcasting Projects: Radio and Television. By 

Henry L. Ewbank and Sherman P. Lawton. 81. 


Van Dusen, C. Raymond, Lewis, Thomas R., White, Eugene E., and Minnick, 
Wayne C. Three Interpretations of the First Course in Speech: A Sym- 
posium. 163. 

Villarreal, Jesse. Rev.: Customs and Crises in Communication: Cases for the 
Study of Some Barriers and Breakdowns. By Irving J. Lee. 277. 

Rev.: Power of Words. By Stuart Chase. 74. 


Wallace, Karl R. Rhetoric and Politics. 195. 

Walter, Otis M. Rhetoric as a Liberal Art. 309. 

White, Eugene E., Minnick, Wayne C., Van Dusen, C. Raymond, and Lewis, 
Thomas R. Three Interpretations of the First Course in Speech: A Sym- 
posium. 163. 

—————.. Rev.: Handbook for Discussion Leaders. By J. Jeffery Auer 
and Henry L. Ewbank. 364. 

Wilson, Carl L. Kinds of Leaderships and Followerships. 232. 

Wise, C. M. Departments of Speech —A Point of View. 1. 

Wolfson, Lester M. On Selecting Subjects for Graduate Research. 37. 


HOUSTON 


supplements the curricular activities of the University. 


largest city on a 275-acre campus. 


The University of Houston offers beginning and advanced courses 
in Speech, Speech Correction, Drama, Radio and Television. A full 
program of debate, play production and radio-television production 


The University of Houston is an accredited institution with the most 
modern physical facilities. All class rooms, libraries, offices and dor- 
mitories are air-conditioned. The University is located in the South’s 
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The Department of Speech 
The University of Florida 


Gainesville 


1955 Summer Session June 16 - August 13 


A good program of undergraduate course offerings in public 
address, theatre, and the speech ao ° 


Graduate courses in speech and hearing, clinical administra- 
tion, speech education, rhetorical criticism, and the 
newer areas of speech research. 


The English Language Institute, July 5-September 2. 
An intensive nine-week program in written and spoken 
English for foreign students. 


The High School Speech Activities Program, July 5 - July 30. 
A four-week workshop in public address, dramatics, de- 
bate, oral reading, voice training, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and discussion. Open to outstanding high school 
students. 


Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Graduate assistantships available. 


Facilities: completely new, air-condi- 
tioned quarters, with the finest studios, 
speech and hearing clinic, workshop 
theatre. 


Speech and Hearing Clinic coordinated 
as dew of the Florida Center of Clin- 
ical Services. 


SUMMER STAFF: Constans, Buck, Dickey, Dodson, 
Ehninger, Hale, Mase, Perritt, Tew, and Assistants 


For information, write: 
H. P. ConsTANns 
Head, Department of Speech 


University of Flori 
Gainesville, Florida 
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TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 


Offers courses in general speech, the- 
atre, radio-television, public address, 
and speech correction leading to the 
degrees of B.A., M.A., B.S. in Ed., 
and M.S. in Ed. Clinical practice in 
cooperation with Lubbock Cerebral 
Palsy Treatment Center. 


For information, write 
P. MERVILLE LARSON 
Department of Speech 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 


Graduate Assistantships 
Available 


1955-56 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in: Acting ¢ Directing 
e Technical Theatre Design 
Theatre History ¢ Playwriting 
Diction ¢ Radio Television. 
DEGREES: A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. 
Address: The Chairman 

Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Arts 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


FEATURE PRODUCTION 
1952 — Twelfth Night 
1953 — Romeo and Juliet 
1954 — Taming of the Shrew 
1955 — Macbe 
1956 — Merchant of Venice 
1957 — As You Like It 
1958 — Julius Caesar 
1959 — Much Ado About Nothing 


1960 — Hamlet 
1961 — The Tempest 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 
Division of Speech Arts 


Theatre 
Gilbert F. Hartwig......... Director 
Thomas R. Long...... Asst. Director 


1954-1955 Season 


Nov................. Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Feb. Experi tal ea 


The Unsatisfactory Supper 
by Tennessee Williams 
Agnes Dei by Bob Garrison 
e Clod by Lewis Beach 
The Last Refuge 
by Claude Derbes 
The Potboiler 
by Alice Gersten’ 
Red Peppers by Noel Coward 


May................Born Yesterday by Garson Kanin 


Department of Speech 


FURMAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


A well rounded department in 
an outstanding liberal 
arts college. 


McDoNALp W. HELD 
SARA LOWREY 
DorotHy RICHEY 
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PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Especially Suitable for Adult Casts 


FAIRY TALES 
Aladdin 
Cinderella 
The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 
Hansel and Gretel 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 
Rumpelstiltskin 
The Sleeping Beauty 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone 
The Indian Captive 
Marco Polo 
Young Hickory 


CLASSICS 
Heidi 
Huckleberry Finn 
Hiawatha 
Little Women 
Oliver Twist 
The Pied Piper 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 


FANTASIES 


The Land of the Dragon 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Simple Simon 

The Wonderful Tang 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalogue 


University of Colorado 
Drama Speech 


TWO SUMMER TERMS: 
JUNE 17-JULY 22 
JULY 25 - AUGUST 27 
Courses leading to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in 

Drama and Speech 

Interpretation Rehabilitation 
Speech Education Public Address 
Director: Jonathan W. Curvin 
Costumer: Ethelyn Pauley 
Speech Pathology: Robert West 
Public Address: Lester Thonssen 

Annual Outdoor Shakespeare 
“As You Like It” 

Seventh Annual Creative Arts Festival 


Eighth Annual High School Speech 
Institute 


Graduate scholarships and fellowships 
available for both summer session 
and academic year 


For information, write: 
Prof. Leslie L. Lewis 
Department of English and Speech 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Sustaining Members 
of the 


Southern Speech 
Association 


receive 
™ The Southern Speech Journal 
Western Speech 
Convention Registration 


™ listing in the Journal and 
Convention Program 


for 
$5.00 


Regular Membership $2.00 


TOOLS 


OU will find them in the Schools 


where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment ... 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. ~ 


“As they Heat... 
So Shall They Speak” 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete Information 


Jay L. arren, int| 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13, 
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A DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOK 


SPEECH 


CODE, MEANING, AND COMMUNICATION 


JOHN W. BLACK 
Ohio State University 


WILBUR E, MOORE 
Central Michigan College of Education 
440 pages $4.50 


Hearing 
AGO 13, 


McGraw-Hill in Speech 


A basic text concerned with fundamentals—the physiological and psycho- 
logical bases of speech. it presents the basic processes of speaking and treat- 
ments of the common applications of speaking. Recent developments are 
nthiesized and applied to general speech. It includes general semantics, 
ws upon information theory, and makes considerable use of probability. 


The concept of a is emphasized more strongly and individual 
differences are more generally considered. There are numerous and varied 
“things to do”— or “Projects for Practice.” In applying the text, amplifying 
the text, and arguing with the text they offer opportunities for application 
of knowledge, variety of experience, and repetition of performance which 
are highly essential to developing and testing skills. 


Materials from several allied fields are assembled and integrated to present a 
well-rounded and complete picture. These have contributed significantly to 
current patterns of thought and have all cast new light upon the total process 
of communicating meanings. 


Other McGRAW-HILL Titles 


DAVID C. PHILLIPS 

ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS. 
240 pages, $3.75 

A. CRAIG BAIRD and FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
GENERAL SPEECH: An Introduction. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 500 pages, $4.50 
ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 248 pages, $3.25 

A. CRAIG BAIRD 

ARGUMENTATION, DISCUSSION, AND DEBATE. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 422 pages, $4.50 
DISCUSSION: Principles and Types. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 348 pages, $4.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU NEED SOUND AND 
VIBRATION ANALYSIS EQUIPMENT... 


Vibralyzer Sona-Stretcher 


A speech stretcher for slowing speech to 
one-half of normal tempo. Frequency Range 
Price $950.00 F.O.B. Plant 


A noise and vibration frequency analyzer, 
providing Fourier analysis of transient or 
steady state signals. Frequency Range 5- 
440 cps. Price $2,500.00 F.0.B. Plant 100-5000 cps. 


Sona-Graph 


Similar to Vibralyzer, but usually more suit- 
able for speech and music analysis. Fre- 
quency Range 85-8000 cps 

Price $1,995.00 F.O.B. Plant 


Amplitude Displ it 
displays intensity level in db vs. time. 


A time delay at audio frequencies; delay 


Price $150.00 F.O.B. Plant variable from 100 to 500 milliseconds, 
Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps 
Sonagram Paper Price $650.00 F.O.B. Plant 


Non-Photographic recording paper for use 
on the Vibralyzer and Sona-Graph, 


Sonalator 
A dynamic translater for display of visible 
speech and other complex audio wave 


forms. Frequency Range 100-4000 cps es 
Price $1,495.00 F.O.B. Plant Echo Vox Sr. 


A time delay of audio frequencies; delay 
variable from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. 


Write for latest catalog and price. —_Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps 
Price $1,295.00 F.0.B. Plant 


KAY ELECTRIC GOMPANY 


14 MAPLE AVENUE, PINEBROOK, N. J. 


AN 


niversity of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 
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= 
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Che 
“Wor.p’s Most UNUSUAL 


offers graduate and undergraduate work in 


Interpretative Speech 
Public Speaking 
Dramatic Production 
Radio and Television 
Cinema 


in the Christian atmosphere of an institution that 
stands without apology for the old-time religion 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. 


Dramatic and operatic production 
facilities and equipment are unexcelled anywhere 
in the nation. 


The finest and best-equipped film 
studios on any American campus afford stu- 
dents of cinema opportunities for practical experi- 
ence under professional conditions. Frequent 
telecasts and Bob Jones University’s own radio 
station WMUU offer abundant opportunities for 
experience in the field of television and radio. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


L 


